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BUY MORE Pies 


— "> BB EWAR BONDS 
“Two Generations ‘One Farm? "46 











2 cups cooked 
Armour’s Star 
Ham, ground 

2 Cloverbloom 
Eggs, beaten 

1 cup cooked or 


1 cup diced celery 





New Summer Meals with 
America’s 
Most Delicious Ham 


Buy the best... buy Armour’s Star Ham, 
then cook it right and use it all in these 
grand hot and cold dinners 


When meat is 
more meals around Armour’ 
Star Ham. 


ings of this rich tasting meat 


scarce, pl in 


serve 


Kven small 
provide the heartiest  satis- 
faction! 

That’s because choice Star 
Ham is sugar-cured to accent 
its marvelous flavor; then 
slowly smoked over fragrant 
hickory and hardwood fires 
to taste-perfection, And this 
most delicious ham is really 
tender ... extra tender! 


Just ha/fan Armour Star Ham 
need to prepare all 


} 
is ali you 


three of these inviting dinner 


dishes for four persons. The 
recipes were developed in 
Armour kitchens by food econ- 
omiusts to help tretch your 


meat ration. 
lo make the most of your 
meat ration—buy the best! En- 


joy Armour’s Star Ham often 


this summer. And watch for 

more helpful meat recipes from 

Armour kitchens next month. 
<i, “oy Wes 
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Armour’s Star Ham Roll 


Pepper 


press down firmly. F 


2 tsps. minced blend. Roll out immediately into 10 x 
onion 14 inch rectangle. To make filling, mix 

14 cup chopped listed ingredients together. Place loaf 
green pepper mixture down center of pastry rec 

14 tsp. salt tangle. Fold the two ends up over loaf; 


two sides 


old the 





canned tomatoes %4 cup ground up over loaf and press the edges to 
cracker crumbs gether. Place seam side down on bak- 

ing pan. Bake 25 minutes in 425° F 

Make pastry as follows: Sift 134 cups oven. Make three slits in top of loaf 


flour, 


44 cup cornmeal and 14 


tsp. 





Purn 
salt. Add 14 cup Star Lard. Blend as and 
for pastry. Add 4 cup water and 4 


bake 50 








temperature to 350° F 


serves 


the 


minutes more, 


5 generously 


2 cups cubed, 








Buy U. S. War Bonds 
and Stamps 





Baked Armour’s Star Ham — Spiced Fruit Glaze 


Armour’s Star Ham (6-8 It 
Glaze 
] cup brown sugar Ls tsp. cloves 
l cup fruit juice iy tsp 


(use syrup from 
any canned fruit 
or fresh orange 
juice) 


Wrap ham in waxed paper or the 
issine paper in which it comes 


wey 
=, at gl 
ee Place on rack 


\ 
sake 


Be) ing pan, cul side down 


cinnamon 
or allspice 
, tsp. dry 
mustard 


in uncovered roast 


Ss 325° F. oven for 25 to 30 minutes 
per lb. During last half hour of 


: 
cooking time, remove paper and 
rind, score fat. Cover with glaze 
made by cooking all glaze ingre- 
dients together for 10 minutes. 
Decorate with sections of 
orange if desired 

Serve with halves of 
which have been topped with 
brown and bits of butter 
and broiled for 10-12 minutes or 
in until heated through. 


top 
orange 


Sugar 





Armour’s Star Ham and Macaroni Salad 


1 tbsp. vinegar 
cooked Star Ham 1'»4 tsps. salt 
1 '4cupsuncooked !9 tsp. dry 
macaroni mustard 
tscupdicedcelery %4 cup mayonnaise 
14 cupdiced green —_ or cooked salad 


pepper dressing 
1 tbsp. minced Tomatoes 
omon 


Cook macaroni in boiling, salted water 
for 20 minutes or until tender. Drain, 


For finest quality and 
flavor ask for Armour’s 


Star Ham and Bacon 
Star Beef 

Star Lamb and Veal 
Star Sausages 

Star Canned Meats 
Cloverbloom Poultry 
and Dairy Products 


rinse thoroughly with cold water and 
chill. Cut into 1-inch lengths. Com- 
bine with ham, celery, green pepper, 
onion, seasonings and salad dressing. 
Let stand in refrigerator for an hour, 
if possihle, to blend flavors. Serve ina 
shallow bowl edged with tomato 
slices. 5-6 generous servings. This is a 
cool, easy-to-fix dinner salad. Really a 
whole meal in itself. Because it uses 
macaroni, one of the “‘no-point”’ foods, 
it’s an excellent ration stretcher. 


© armour AND COMPANY 


Armour 


and 
Company 
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nt let GUMUMEO UP rractor tires 
Slaw davwn your harming 


OU find out a lot about tractor tires when 
you use them day after day. 







Almost any kind will work under ideal con- 
ditions. But when you hit one of those low 
spots in a field where it’s sort of sticky—you 
want a tire that doesn’t gum up and spin. 






And we found the answer on our own 
Goodyear Farms. It’s a tread without closed 
corners or “mud pockets” between the lug 
bars. 

So we built such a tread—made every lug 
bar strong enough to stand alone. That en- 
abled us to have an O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R 
self-cleaning tread. 


OPEN CENTER © 
Se’ Cleantag Tread 
20 Wud traps 



















We spaced those lug bars evenly. That 
makes them smooth-rolling in the field or on 
the road —and smooth-gripping, without 
jerks and jars to jolt you or the tractor. 


Maybe you’ve had some experience with 
tractor tires. But we’ll tell you this. You 
don’t know how much work you can get 
out of a tractor till you’ve found out how 
Goodyear Sure-Grips shed earth and clean 
themselves. 





EVEN SPACING 
Cuards against Jerks 






You don’t buy tractor tires every day, or 
every year. So it’s wise to be sure of the 
ones that will do the most work. And that’s 
another way of saying, be sure you get 
Goodyear self-cleaning Sure-Grips. 











Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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GOOD, YEAR 
Sure-Crpp Tractor 11res 











HANG ON! 


than ever before. War production taught us how— 


GRATEFUL nation knows the job that is being 

done on the farms and gives thanks—three times 
a day! To produce more food with less help and less 
equipment, and to keep on doing it year after year, 
is an almost superhuman accomplishment. 

War moved four million people from six million 
farms and still the crops were raised. War cut pro- 
duction of new farm equipment to less than one- 
fourth of peacetime levels and still the harvests 
came in. And now, in 1944, there is still more food 
to be grown. 

Hang on. Help is coming. As fast as we can build 
and ship them, the tractors and combines, hay tools, 
corn machines, and many other labor-savers are on 
the way. 


We, too, have learned to work harder and faster 


THE FARMALLS 


Se, NE 
Fas Na Mars Be, 
Foal / y . 


y 
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guns and torpedoes, half-tracks, prime-movers, and 
a hundred and one other military products have 
poured through our plants on schedule. Much of it 
is still in the works, but now we can also build many 
more of the machines of agriculture. 

To an organization that has devoted one hundred 
and thirteen years to making farm equipment this is 
wonderful news. This is our chance to do a job we're 
cut out to do—supply our old friends, the American 
farmers, with more of the equipment they need. 
Increased production is now authorized. With all 
possible speed we're building it. See the Interna- 
tional Harvester dealer and grow more in ‘44! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


ARE COMING! 






Side by side on the shipping dock at Tractor Works, Chicago, 

big crawlers roll away to the fighting forces while the Farmalls 

go off to help food fight for Freedom. Production is still lim- 

ited on the ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B" Farmalls. Bigger production is com- 
ing through on the Farmalls “H"' and “M", 


iS... Wl df 








NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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R. FORBES was one of the 

first farmers in the country 
to use Texaco’s new “rust killer.” 
He bought a 25-pound can in 
October, 1942. Mr. Forbes’ story 
follows: 

“I brushed Texaco Rustproof 
Compound on all my moldboards, 
and on the disks on my harrow 
and many parts of other farm 
machinery such as the combine. 

“Places I couldn’t get at, I di- 
luted the compound with un- 
leaded gasoline and sprayed it 
on the machinery. 

“I cleaned my grain drill and 
was going to rustproof it the 
next day. But I forgot to do it. 

“Well, in the Spring of ’43, I 
found this product did just what 
was claimed for it. The mold- 
boards on my plow and the disks 
on the harrow went to work just 
like new ones. I didn’t have to 


Win THE ye 
On WEAR Wi 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3 Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
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waste time rubbing off any rust. 

“When it came time for plant- 
ing, I discovered I had forgotten 
to rustproof the drill. I was fit 
to be tied. It took me more than 
a half day’s work to get enough 
of the rust out of the machinery 
so it would work. 

“In conclusion, I just want to 
say that with the labor shortage 
on the farm, we farmers don’t 
need to waste time rubbing 
away rust, when we can prevent 
it and save the machinery, as 
well as the time. 

“Machinery saved, is money 
saved. You can take my word for 
it, because I know Texaco Rust- 
proof Compound will do a job.” 


(signed) E. H. FORBES 
What Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound did for Mr. Forbes, it can 


do for you! 





TEXACO 
ComPounD 


TEXACO RUSTPROOF COMPOUND 
Fights Rust Three Ways to Make 
Four Big Savings 


Texaco Rustproof Compound 
is NEW. 1. It prevents rust 
formation. 2. It penetrates 
rust and stops further rust- 
ing. 3. It loosens rust so that 
it can be removed easily, and 
a second coating keeps rust 
off. It saves time, labor, 
money and metal. 


” TRWCO PRODUCTS < TARM ag 


Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 





YOUR TEXACO MAN will gladly 
supply your fuel needs with 
famous Texaco Fire-Chief 
Gasoline, Tractor Fuels “H” 
or “L’’, or Texaco Diesel 
Chief, and your lubrication 
requirements with Insulated 
Havoline or Texaco Motor 
Oil and Marfak lubricant; 
also Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound. 
TUNE IN 
le FRED ALLEN every Sunday 


. BAF night. See your local news 
paper for time and station 














New 48-page (6"«9”) 


ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK 


on the care of 


FARM TRUCKS | | 


ANSWERS HUNDREDS OF QUESTIONS 
APPLIES TO ALL MAKES OF TRUCKS 











’ ily helper and 
A practical dat Oey terest, 


and other ov 


RE : to farm truck owners 


Now / 


VERY farmer should have this valu- 
able book. It is not an advertising 
pamphlet, but a complete handbook show- 
ing how to get the greatest possible serv- 
ice from your farm truck—no matter 
what make or age it is. 


“Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck”’ is a Studebaker wartime contri- 
bution to America’s farm truck owners. 
It tries to sell you nothing. It is not for 
sale itself. It is absolutely free. It tells 
you how to care for your truck and thus 
improve its performance, keep it in steady 
operation and add years to its life. 


48 PAGES OF HELPFUL IDEAS 


The immense amount of information 
packed into this free book is really amaz- 
ing. Here are only a few of the subjects 
covered: 


How to diagnose the hundreds oftrou- 
bles you run into with the engine, 
ignition, cooling, steering, brakes, tires 
and chassis. 


How to check all the many causes of 
faulty truck performance. 



















MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 





South Bend 27, indiana . 
y bet, I want @ free copy of “Care Eo 
fai ‘ Farm Truck in ar 


i f the 1 
Mai Pieast oon it free and postpaid. 











MAIL COUPON OR 
T AT ANY STUDEBAKER DEALER'S 











quick reference 
truck experts 


—highly ornare from coast fo om 


: IRE AND VINTE VAY, E 
THE EARY TRUCK : 


a 
» 

























Gives valuable information on proper 
loading and what weights can be 
carried. 







Contains a big table of weights of 
farm products from apples to wheat— 
and materials from ashes to water. 


Every page is written in non-technical 
easy-to-understand language. Every sub- 
ject is completely indexed so you can find 
it in a jiffy. The book is 48 pages—6 x 9 
inches—with sturdy cover and heavy 

paper inside—designed to stand up under | 
years of use. And remember, it’s yours free. 


“THIS FARM TRUCK 


BOOK HAS SAVED 
ME TIME AND 
MONEY!” 

















Me, 


HOW TO GET YOUR FREE COPY 


To get your free copy of “‘Care and Main- 
tenance of the Farm Truck”’ simply call 
at your nearest Studebaker showroom. 
No charge—no obligation. Act now while 
the supply lasts. If you can’t get in soon, 
just mail the coupon below with your 
name and address and we will send you 
the book free and postpaid di- 
rect from Studebaker headquar- 
ters. Tear out the coupon now 
so you won’t forget about it. 


STUDEBAKER 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 


Boeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military 
trucks —and other vital war matériel. 
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ALL OF US 


O NEW ANI- 
N MAL has been 


domesticated 





for agricultural pur- 
poses since history 
has been recorded, so 
far as | can learn. Ap- 
parently every crea- 
ture used for food or 
work, from the ele- 
phant to the rabbit, 
has been in man’s 
service for centuries. 





Some years ago I 
asked Frank Buck, 
then famous as the 
“Bring “Em Back Alive” man, whether he 
believed the animal kingdom held any pos- 
sibilities for new domesticated meat sources. 
He thought perhaps the Malayan “mouse 
deer,” a rabbit-sized beast, might thrive in 
our South, but had no other suggestions. 

* 


A few new kinds of livetock, mostly fur- 
bearers, reared under confinement, have be- 
come familiar. The silver fox and mink are 
examples. I don’t know how long one of 
the most useful of all quadrupeds, the white 
rat, has been tamed. He has become a very 


Wheeler McMillen 


| considerable business, because he reacts to 
foods and germs so nearly as humans do. 


Much modern knowledge of nutrition and of 
disease has been obtained by way of white 
rats, with guinea pigs and rabbits sharing 
their importance as laboratory animals. May- 


| be I have raised an idle question, though 
| surely a new meat source with a new flavor 
| would find a market. 


x * k * 


THE NOMINATION of Abraham Lincoln 
in 1860 cost his friends less than $709. 
Judge David Davis, one of Lincoln’s intimate 
associates, told Senator John J. Ingalls of 
Kansas that this amount covered the entire 
expense, “including headquarters, telegraph- 
ing, music, fare of delegations, and other 
incidentals.” That was some time ago. 


x k k * 


MORE ACRES than ever yet in cultiva- 
tion in this country would be required to 
feed the American people on a first-class 
diet, it was asserted several years ago. War's 
high employment, with the tremendous 
home demand for food, has proven that this 


| is true. Looking ahead, there is also the 
| fact that population will still continue to 


increase for many years. Feeding America 

will therefore be a full-time job for farmers 

1F—and the “if” is big—all the people have 

a high rate of purchasing power. That is 

only another way of saying “if all the people 

have jobs producing something of value.” 
* 


The one constant source of an expanding 


| number of such jobs is research. Look back 
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“LEATHERNECK” JOE 
--- FARMER 


Sure I’m a Marine—and proud of it. 
But back home I'm a farmer—and proud of that too. 


I'd give anything to be there right now—working 
with Dad—getting a whiff of the supper Mom's cook- 
ing—or taking that short cut over to Betty’s house. 


Of course, all that will have to wait till we can 
settle this ugly business. All of us know that. 


But someday, I'll be going home. And when I do 
get back I want the same kind of chance that Dad had. 


He’s really gone places—starting from scratch with 
nothing but his two hands and a mind of his own. 
It took a lot of work—but the home place is some- 
thing we're all mighty proud of, today. 


No: bureaucrat told 4im what to do or how to do 
it. He just went ahead on his own—and got results. 


I figure that we're fighting to hang onto just that sort 
of OPPORTUNITY -—the right to work out our 
own futures, in our own way, without a lot of 
unnecessary interference and regulation. 


I can’t understand the folks who feel that if the 
government took over everybody and everything, 
all our problems would be solved. 


That’s sniping at the very things that make our 
country great. That's playing right into the hands 
of the gents who say the American way of life is 
out of date and doesn't work. 


Sure, there is always room for improvement, but I 
can’t swallow that radical stuff. 


Back home the summer's just starting. The folks 
around there are pitching in just as they've always 
done. There's a shortage of machinery and not 
enough help. So they'll just work all the harder. 


Nobody could make them work like that. They do 
it because they're free Americans. And they value 
that freedom. 


Someday I aim to have my own farm. And I want 
to run it my own way. I don’t want to be coddled 
—and I don’t want anything I'm not entitled to. 


I want a fair price for the things I raise. I want good 
farm implements and machinery to make my work 
faster, better and easier. I want a comfortable home 
for my family. I want to go to the church I choose. 
I want to live as a free American. 


Meanwhile, I've got fighting to do. And believe me 
I'm going to do my best to make a good job of it. 
But I can’t help worrying about those who are trying 
to regiment America while I'm away. 





The folks at home must stop them—by never for- 
getting for a second, the wonderful freedoms and 
opportunities that have made our country what it is. 


They must keep America American. I pray to God 
they will. 
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MILE AFTER MILE AFTER MILE 
witH JODGE 


DEPENDABILITY 














. 
While more than 300,000 Dodge-built Army trucks are 
serving our fighting forces, Dodge Job-Rated trucks, like the 
one pictured, are doing a great home-front job. On essential 
farm jobs, they're piling up mile after mile after mile of dependable 
transportation. .. proving beyond doubt that ‘‘it’s a /ong 


way... to the /ast mile... of a dependable Dodge!”’ 


pekepei cy - 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 


Thousands upon thousands of 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks are haul- 
ing essential products of agricul- 
ture for today's vital home front. 


t BOWES, CBS. THURSDAY, 9 P.M. EW.To so. 


4,500,000 trucks, and their millions of drivers, are serving America’s vital home front! 
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over a century at the new production created 
by scientific and mechanical research! The 
telegraph came in 1844, just a hundred years 
| ago, and has been making jobs ever since. 
Then came the sewing machine, uses for 
“petroleum, the telephone, the electrical in- 
dustry, the internal combustion engine, the 
| automobile, the airplane, aluminum, moving 
pictures, radio, chemical industries with 
their hundreds of products. All are evidence 
| that research can create production that 
| didn’t exist before, often out of materials 
| that were not used before. Research also 
| develops simpler ways of doing things, as 
| with semi-automatic machines, so that work- 
ers without technical skill can become high 
earners because of the machine’s output. 


* 





| Enough research will not only make new 
productive jobs through new crops and new 
| uses in agriculture, but can make them 
through creating other types of new indus- 
tries. Farmers therefore have reason to en- 
courage the increase of research in all fields. 
It will make better markets both for food 
and for other farm materials. Not nearly 
enough research is being done. Combining 
all that carried on by industry, by universi- 
ties, by private individuals, by federal and 
state institutions, the total will fall far short 
of half a billion dollars a year. A country 
that will spend billions for relief or war 
can afford to invest a few more millions in 
research. No investment ever pays such high 
dividends. 
* 


Each state is now planning postwar ex- 
penditures, figuring on having work ready 
to supply jobs in case of a slump. All sorts 
of bridges and roads and buildings are con- 
templated. If each state would add one great 
new laboratory building to its plans, that 
building in time would produce enough 
wealth to pay for all the others. Most legis- 
latures think they have been reckless if they 
appropriate $50,000 for new research. For 
a new state research laboratory—whether 
one building or extensions on their state 
university campuses—the thinking in most 
states should at least be in terms of a mil- 
lion dollars, and in the richer states of two 
millions. 


* 


With a great, well-planned, well-equipped 
laboratory in its possession, the state should 
then expect to conduct certain types of de- 
sirable research itself. Every state has clays 
and rocks, minerals and plants which can be 
made into jobs and riches, and about which 
too littke is known. The more important 
purpose of the state-owned laboratory would 
be something else, however. This would be 
to supply a place where small industries 
could go with their problems and hire re- 
search done. Many a small business which 
cannot afford to build even a small laboratory 
and hire competent scientific men could 
afford to employ the state facilities. If it 
paid for the project, it should own any 
resulting patents or processes. 


* 


This feature of providing research facil- 
ities for small business has long-run impli- 
cations. Without research these days any 
business is at a disadvantage with its larger 
competitors. The gains of research ought 








not to be the exclusive province of the large 
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J. B. CoyLe of Huntington, N. Y., has 
to do a lot of driving in his company 
car. In fact, he’s one of the top-mileage 
salesmen the company has. He covers 
tough miles, too. Many of them over 
rough gravel roads. 

That's why the Lone Star Cement 
Company chose his car for the test tires 

the tires with synthetic treads that 
came from B. F. Goodrich. 

This was back in 1940. B. F. Good- 
rich were trying to find how synthetic 
rubber would do in actual tires, driven 
on the road. So they sold thousands of 
passenger-car tires to private car Owners 
and companies—tires in which half the 
rubber was synthetic—the first contain- 
ing any synthetic rubber ever sold 
American car owners. 





Reports rolled in. ‘No trouble, still 
going fine.” Combined mileage of all 
tires climbed to more than 80,000,000! 
But the tesc isn’t really over yet ...as you 
can see by this picture of Mr. Coyle’s 
B. F. Goodrich Silvertown. 


After he had rolled up 32,500 miles 
two of the tires needed recapping. The 
others (one of them shown here) still had 
plenty of tread left, Mr. Coyle reports. 


Today's B. F. Goodrich tires for pas- 





senger cars are all-synthetic (98%) and 
are almost as good as pre-war tires. Truck 
tires aren't yet as good, especially in 
intercity service with overloads, but are 
being improved day by day 

If you are eligible for new tures, see 
your B. F. Goodrich dealer or Silvertown 
store today! The B. F. Goodrich Company, 


Akron, Ohio eS 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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corporations, who themselves can and do 
build great laboratories. I think every big tl 
company will agree on that score. Little C 
industry should have an even chance to grow er 
big. The opportunity to employ state-owned by 
| facilities, without federal or state control 
entering into their business, would guarantee 
more growing industries in any state. Fl 
th 
HELP HIM GET THAT ook oe ae ies 
THOSE WHO did not understand the pur- 
poses of chemurgy formerly argued that it th 
LON. DISTANCE CALL was intended to help industry obtain cheap wl 
farm raw materials. D. Howard Doane re- 
marked at the recent chemurgic conference , 
THROUGH TONIGHT in St. Louis that among the achievements ah 
to date were two new crops: cotton bred fre 
and grown for specific industrial require- 00). 
ments, and waxey corn, likewise developed ie 
to meet a definite industrial need. The 
prices this year for each of these, contracted all. 
° . . in advance, are ten to twelve per cent above tio 
You can do it by not using Long Distance between | the regular market. , ssa 
kk ok — 
= : REMARK has often been made about how had 
7 and 10 P.M. Those are the night-time hours | frequently we fail to “see” definitely things ” 
that we have looked at innumerable times. 
, 7. - The other day some one raised the useless 
when many service men are off dutv and it’s their | «vestion as to whether a cat, when it washes 
/ its face, moves the paw over the face or the 
face against the paw. Before I could answer 
| | had to go home and look again at Chessie 
best chance to call the folks at home. | and Guessie, the twin tortoise-shell kittens 
(one’s name is Chessie, but they’re so much 
_ alike we always have to guess which one). ALLO’ 
y | Fleetr 
y Hayne 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM B | VETTE Untied 
? The 











UNION CARBIDE REPORTS 
first full-year’s production of 
BUTADIENE 


for the Government’s Synthetic Rubber Program 
(INSTITUTE, W. VA. PLANT) 





Night view of the immense butadiene plant at Institute, W. Va. 


A LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO* thie first tank car of butadiene 
was shipped from the Government's large integrated rubber 
project at Institute, W. Va. This historic shipment came from 
the immense butadiene plant which was designed and built by 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CorPoRATION for the Gov- 
ernment’s Defense Plant Corporation—and is being operated 
by this Unit of UCC, for the Rubber Reserve Company. 


FIRST YEAR‘S PRODUCTION OVER THE RATED CAPACITY— 
that is the record of this huge 80,000-ton-per-year plant during 
its first twelve months! This has been accomplished in spite of 
the many inherent problems that had to be solv ed in starting a 


wholly new project of this magnitude. 


Over 8 10 of a short ton of butadiene is required to make 
about one long ton of Buna 5S ty pe synthetic rubber. Butadiene 
from this plant during the past year has provided more than 
90,000 long tons of synthetic rubber for the Nation's require- 
ments, both military and essential civilian, Vhe delivery of this 
all-important ingredient also has made possible early produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber under the Government's program. 


*The first tank carload of butadiene from Institute was shipped on February 18, 1943 

less than one month after Unit No. | of the four large butadiene-producing units 
had started operating. Subsequently, Unit No. 2 started producing in March, Unit 
No. 3 in April, and Unit Ne. 4 on May 25, 1943. 


NOW HUGE BUTADIENE PRODUCER — although originally 
designed to produce 80,000 tons annual capacity, the Institute 
plant is now delivering butadiene at a rate of more than 100,000 
tons per year. An identical plant using Carbide’s process was 
put into operation by the Koppers Lnited Company in Sep- 
tember, 1943, at Kobuta, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OVER 75% OF THE TOTAL PRODUCTION OF BUTADIENE 
for the Government's synthetic rubber program in 1943 came 
from the alcohol process developed by Cansipe AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION, 

In addition to the plant at Institute, Carbide made ay ailable 
plans for the large plant at Kobuta, which was built and is 
being operated for the Government by Koppers United Com- 
pany. 

CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CorPORATION also has 
designed and built for the Defense Plant Corporation, and is 
operating for the Rubber Reserve Company, another large 
butadiene plant at Louisville, Ky. 

v 


Business men, technicians, teachers, and others are invited to send 
for the book X-3 **Butadiene and Styrene for Buna S Synthetic 
Rubber from Grain Alcohol,” which explains what these plants 
do, and what their place is in the Government's rubber program. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


CARBIDE 


30 East 42nd Street 


UNION 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


(a New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 


Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


PLASTICS 
Bakelite Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


Plastics Division of Carbide and 
Carben Chemical~ Corporation 


The material herein has been reviewed and passed by the Office of Rubber Director, the Rubber Reserve Company, the Defense Plant Corporation, and the War Department, 
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PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
Pennzoil Motor Oil + B.T & T. Oil + Gear Lubricants 
Tractor Chassis Lubricants + Pennzoil Diesel Oils 


PENNZOIL GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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RE ORS 
. 1g’ 
| OPEN MEETING 
LS RANE PE ES LR 
| HOW TO LEARN e ec e@ Education is a 
fine thing, but along with the practical we 
receive information which is useless and 
wrong. One can read books on “How to 
Farm” and take a course to learn how, but 
one can never farm unless you learn by ex 
perience. That is the only true teacher. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Joe Adams 


| AND RUIN THE WAR? e ee This mud- 
dle in Washington keeps us in a dither. One 
doesn’t know what to do—to feed stock for 
market or to let them go as is. It would 
really be a Godsend if some hundreds of 
those chair-warmers and desk-setters in the 
Capital were to be put into uniform like our 
farm boys are. 


Morland, Kansas Mrs. Lee E. Taylor 


FATS AND FATS e @ @ [| see that even in 
your columns you allow it to be said that 
butter is no better than margarine. 

I think the high value of butter lies in its 
digestibility. Fats are one thing that are 
hard to digest for many people. I really be- 
lieve that anyone who feeds margarine to 
children is taking a chance of handicapping 
them. No matter how many calories ihere 
| may be in fats—whether from coconuts, lard, 
cotton seed or peanuts—-if you cannot digest 
it, there is no food. 

Butter fats are made for the tender stomach 
of the small animal, by nature. 


Eagle Creek, Oregon Carroll D. Bush 





| IT’S THE WAR eee Dear Mr. Jinkings: 
| | wish to thank you for your nice letter to 
me, but you made a mistake in my address. 
It is not Mr. but Mrs. Maggie Peck. 

Goshen, N. Y. Mrs. Maggie Peck 


Call it a stand-off.—Ed. 


STATISM ORNERY e e@ @ Was interested 
in your editorial on Statism. | Farm Journal, 
April, page 8.| I signed for a hook-up with 
the local REA. When the survey had been 
made I asked to have a pole moved out of 
a driveway, and some other changes that 
would save some choice trees. This was re 
fused. 

I was told I had no right to object to 
the survey, as the engineer who made it 
“had been approved by Washington.” This 
seemed to me too much like “trading a birth- 
right for a mess of wattage.” so | still get 
my juice from the generator by the potato 

| bin. 

It may have its ornery moments. but it is 
not subject to “directives” from Washington. 


Wheaton, Minn. O. M. Torgerson 


HOOT FOR HITLER e e e In reply to 

Mr. Chas. B. Mills, Dunlap, Ia. [Open Meet- 
ing, April, page 94] if Mr. Roosevelt ts 
setting a poor example in smoking and drink- 
| ing, why not hoot for Mr. Hitler-—he neither 
drinks nor smokes. 
Valparaiso, Ind. Jos. O. Wilgen 
WRONG RESURRECTION e e@ e After 
reading the April “Open Meeting” | was 
going to answer some letters attacking ou! 
President and his wife. I'd have said “Sup 
pose it was your boy who said, as several 
did, that it was almost as good as talking 
to his own mother, when she visited the 
| South Pacific.” 

I was going to quote a letter from an 
English woman which said that now they 
really felt more friendly after meeting Mrs. 
Roosevelt. I could have said other things, 


(Continued on page 75) 


Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n., Permit No. 2 
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...with the help of Providence 


rom millions of American homes 
we go up for the safety of 
boys away in the war. From farm 
homes other prayers, too... 

For aid in the production of crops vital 
to Victory and the establishment of Peace. 
For rains to keep green the pastures 
where milking cows graze. For sun- 
shine to ripen the grains and fodders 
needed in the winter's feeding. 

Increased again this year are 
America’s production goals for milk 
and transportable products of milk! 
The U.S. Government's own require- 
ment of cheese is estimated at nearly 


KRAFT 


CHEESE 


450 million pounds—for our fighting 
men and fighting allies. On top of 
that there should be made over 500 
million more pounds of this nutri- 
tious food for civilians of our land. 

More than twice as much cheese as 
the nation could produce when the last 
war ended is needed now! 

We of Kraft who work with the 
dairy farmers of America know how 
earnestly they strive to meet these 
goals. Short of hands, short of equip- 
ment, they carry on as best they 
humanly can. And they will succeed 
... with the help of Providence. 


COMPANY 


A Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 





Because of the tremendous demand, both 
military and civilian, you may not be able 
to get as much Kraft Cheese as you would 
like, or get your favorite varieties—Kraft 
American, Old English’, Philadelphia’’ 
Brand Cream Cheese, Velveeta, and so 
on. But you may be sure, as always, 
that any cheese or cheese food which bears 
the Kraft name represents the very highest 
standard of quality. 
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“Every community should have 
its own Canning Center!” 


Public-spirited citizens of Gilmer, Texas, 
helieve that community canning ts the lur 
ideal solution for preserving the prod- 


ucts of Victory Gardens to keep a 
fighting America strong and healthy the 
Last summer, the Upshur Rural Elec- wa 


tric Cooperative led the way by con- 
tributing a large tool shed to house the — sey 
new Canning Center. abc 
raised $1200.00 mu 


Gilmer Kiwanis 


“EVERY FAMILY IN TOWN is eligible to use 
our Canning Center,”’ says Mrs. Lindsey. 
‘‘Housewives bring their raw products, 
cans or jars, seasoning, and dish towels 
We show them how to prepare the food. 
It’s really lots of fun—like an old-fash- 
ioned sewing bee, brought up to date.” 








“DURING A 30-DAY SEASON last year, 212 
local families canned 14,261 containers of 


fruits and vegetables at the Center. 
These were worth 146,710 ration points 
and valued at nearly $2500. Jf every 
community had its own Canning Center 
I’m certain the women of America would 


do even more in conserving food for victory!” 










hiectric Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send Westinghouse literature checked below 


“How to Organize a Community Canning Center” 
“Home Canning Guide” (Enclosed find 0c 


Name 


Address 


Carpenters, 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO Dept 


CHECK HERE 


plumbers, co-op linemen, 


nber yards, and hardware dealers 


donated labor and material. 


And with complete local support 
> Gilmer Community Canning Center 
s well on its way! 


Now listen to what Mrs. P. B. Lind- 


‘, local co-op homemaker, has to say 
nut the new Center that has done so 
ch for Gilmer, Texas. . 


‘NEXT, THE FOOD IS STEAMED in thermo- 
statically controlled Westinghouse elec- 
tric roasters, before sealing the jars or 
cans. An even temperature is very im- 
portant during this process. We also use 
electric hot plates for sterilizing the con- 
tainers in which the food is packed.” 


"GILMER COMMUNITY CANNING CENTER 















200 


“THIS BIG PRESSURE COOKER handles 
cans at a time. We pressure-cook non- 


acid vegetables as well as meats—to pre- 
vent spoilage and destroy poisonous 


botulinus. Our daily output at the Center 
is 600 to 800 cans, though we have turned 
out as many as 1200 cans in a single day.” 


_— | ioe o| 38m 40)0me) (e7-\ 194: 





SEND FOR THIS USEFUL LITERATURE! 


NITY CANNING CENTER” 


shows arrangement of typical Canning Center, etc. 
packed with information on canning, quick freezing, dehydrating, 
This helpful 48-page book costs only 10 cents. 


GUIDE,” 
brining, and winter storage of food. 


Free bulletin—“HOW TO 
ORGANIZE A COMMU- 


tells how to get started, lists equipment needed, 


Also “HOME CANNING 


Westinghouse thermostatically controlled electric ranges and 


FJ-64 


and preparing foods 
that means everything 
Free 


roasters are ideal for sterilizing containers and for blanching 


for preservation. Westinghouse is the name 


in electricity. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 cities 


Offices Everywhere 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sun., 2:30 p.m., E.W.T., NBC 
“‘Top of the Evening,’’ Mon., Wed., Fri., 10:15 p.m., E.W.T., Blue Network 
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May 9, 1944 





TO FARMERS—— 


1944's vital crop is corn. On most farms it is the 
highest profit crop. When a choice must be made on use 
of land, labor or equipment-—-give corn preference. 


Out of corn?—-buy wheat, even at present price. 
Rather than sacrifice underweight livestock, buy and use 
any feed. Turn stock into alfalfa——may be worth more as 
pasture than hay. Sell low producers. 


Sell idle horses and mules. Prices may be much lower 
after the war. There will be a flood of power offerings 
—-especially small tractors and jeeps. 


Sell cattle down to safe pasture limits now, whether 
fat or not, while prices are high. Better to have some 
grass left than to run short. Keep what beef cattle 
will grass-—fatten only. 


Make lambs big and fat (80 to 90 lbs). Grass can do 
most of it. High prices will probably extend well into 
summer this year, hence not as important as usual to 
market early. 


Sell hogs at 200 to 240 pounds. Heavy or light 
weights are taking great price cuts. Prices will stay 
down until the large fall pig crop has been marketed. 


Buy feeder pigs now being sacrificed-—-turn the loss 
of the producer into profit for you. 


Livestock liquidation is in progress. If a short 
crop begins to show, the markets can be swamped. If 
forced to choose, stay with enterprises in this order-— 
poultry, dairy, hogs, sheep. 


Do not expect overhauling of farm credit system, with 
FCA made independent, at present. Appointment of new 
Governor still hangs fire. 


Officials still harping on less meat, eggs, milk, 
more wheat, potatoes, beans, corn, vegetables. Reason: 
it takes 12 to 15 pounds of grain fed to livestock to 
produce enough livestock products to support a man for 
one day, whereas eating 2 or 3 pounds of grain will do 
the same job. This "coolie diet" is unpopular, will be 
vigorously resisted. 


Due to recent rains not more than half the oats sown 
in Midwest. Mechanized farmers trying to catch up by 
running machinery (and the family) half the night. 
Chief problem is lighting the job. Subsoil moisture in 
Great Plains is back to normal for first time since 
middle 1930's. Irrigation water in mountain states 
generally good except in Idaho. 


Egg prices have improved. Spread between what 
farmer gets and consumer pays now about 15c in some 
cities. 

Southern Senators (cottonseed oil, peanut oil) will 
make another effort in June to kill taxes on oleo. 
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Se 
Look out for blinding glare from shiny 
surfaces, It strains eyes. Blurs vision. It’s 
always an annoyarice, often dangerous. 


CORRECTED 


ay , 
e 


Polaroid* Day Glasses block reflected 
glare. They let you see things as they are. 
Clearly. Distinctly. 


Polaroid lenses are made by a unique 
principle. A combination of polarizing 
materials and laminated lenses sorts 
light rays...admits seeing rays... 
blocks reflected glare and ultra-violet 
(sun-burn) rays. 











Naturally, the armed forces have first call on 
sun glasses as fine as Polaroid —but your 
dealer may be able to supply you. $1.95 up. 


*T. M. Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 


POLAROID 


DAY GLASSES 


wa 
American & Optical 


COMPANY 
World’s largest makers of ophthalmic products 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Drink 


SUN-COOLED 


WATER 
from this bag 





Two gallons of water that’s always 
cool and refreshing—in a canvas bag 
that weighs only 10 ounces, and can 
be folded to pocket size when not in 
use ... Oddly enough, the sun’s heat 
keeps the water cool. It works on a 
simple, every-day principle. Slow 
evaporation of the moisture in the 
specially-prepared canvas keeps the 
temperature down, and provides you 
with refreshing water to drink when 
you’re away from the house, working 
out in the hot sun. 


YOU GET ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 





1. WATER ALWAYS COOL 
—even in 100° sunshine 


2. WATER ALWAYS CLEAN 
—no dust or dirt gets in 


3. QUICK AND EASY TO FILL 
—has removable top 


4. EASY TO TAKE WITH YOU 
—rope loop for hanging 
—easy-grip handle for carrying 


5. LIGHT—CONVENIENT 
—folds to pocket size - 
when notin use 














6. NOTHING TO BREAK 
—or get out of order 








The WPB considers 
water bags essen- 
tial to agriculture 
..- Get yours from 
your favorite store. 


Water Bags are 


roved—used in 
he West for 50 


Sinden 77 | 


H. WENZEL TENT & DUCK CO. 


ST. LOUIS 4. MO 
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News ann ComMMENT 





THEY’RE OFF! 

{ ARMERS are, in fact, already rounding 

the first turn in a six-month food pro- 
duction race as crucial as any this country 
has ever seen. It’s an obstacle race in which 
new hurdles are added without warning. Yet 
farmers are pounding down the course, deter- 
Nobody can afford to have 


mined to win. 
them fail, and Farm Journal thinks it’s a 
good bet they won't. 


WE FINALLY APPRECIATE 
CORN 

ye has at last been recognized as the 

vital material it is. Not even farmers 
ever knew its full importance. It’s not only 
No. 1 among crops as a human-food pro- 
ducer, it’s essential to a surprising number 
of industries. “Around 130 million bushels 
for industry is absolutely necessary to keep 
our war machine running” and to meet essen- 
tial civilian needs, says the USDA. “Every 
bomb dropped on Germany, every shell fired 
in the Pacific, contains some refined corn. 
Every plane blasting the Jap depends upon 


corn. Corn fights! And it has no sub- 
stitute.” 
Until now, relatively few farmers have 


thought of corn to make shirts and sheets, 
corn for metal casings, corn for paper, corn 
for penicillin, corn for explosives. Yet its 
industrial uses, not counting food manufac- 
ture, takes 333 million bushels a year. 

Farmers need corn, too. The government 
is not asking them to sell the grain they 
need for feed, but wants all that can be 
spared. By May 8 it had 42% million bush- 
els pledged, wanted 40 million bushels 
more. 

Queer things have been happening. Farm- 
ers who needed to buy corn couldn’t get any 
(legally), because the government had in 
effect raised the ceiling 5 to 7 cents, an in- 
crease that it (but nobody else) could pays 
This was done by offering to shell and haul 
the corn free. 

Some feeders got around this by looking 
over a crib, making an optimistic guess as 
to contents, and offering a price for the lot 
which usually worked out to about $1.25 a 
bushel. 

The Midwest Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, meeting in Kansas City, voiced alarm 
that farmers would be unable to pay the 
prices they had to ask for mixed feed. 
Trouble was, when corn got scarce they had 
to use other grains. The government hadn't 
put a ceiling on these other grains until too 
late. Then they were already high-priced, 
and feed prices had been forced up. 

Some slight relief for the whole feed situa- 
tion has come from importation of Canadian 
wheat. Also, hundreds of carloads of pota- 
toes have been dehydrated into cattle feed 
in beet sugar mills. Two mills in Minne- 
sota’s Red River Valley, for instance, are 
running through 600 tons daily, and paying 
85 cents per cwt. for low grades loaded on 
the car. 

Meanwhile the government has not yet 
seen fit to bring in Argentine corn. (Some 
Argentine barley has arrived.) Neither has 
it asked the beer makers to slow down. Last 


year brewers used nearly 74 million bushels 
of barley, oats, corn, wheat, rye and rice. 
Some was recovered as livestock feed, high 
in protein, but not the part that went down 
the human gullet. 

The Harris county, Texas, War Board has 
written the War Food Administration, de- 
manding to know “right now” whether the 
government wants grain to go into beer, or 
into milk, eggs and meat. 


LESS HOGS, CHICKENS, SHEEP 
VERYBODY down here is going out of 
the hog business,” a Texas correspond- 

ent writes. “Along the highways you see 

signs advertising ‘Young pigs for sale,’ ‘Sows 
and litters for sale,’ ‘Fat hogs for sale.’ ” 

Farmers everywhere have been cutting hog 
production—more than the government 
asked. Hogs have again engulfed the stock- 
yards; embargoes on shipping have reap- 
peared in a few places. Rains and mud 
contributed to the jam. Chief causes, how- 
ever, were the government’s reduction of 75 
cents in ceilings on hogs over 240 pounds, 
and the government corn freeze. 

Hens have gone to market by the truck- 
load. Dairy cows are selling $10 to $50 a 
head cheaper in some states. Californians, 
beset by dry weather and short pastures, 
have been crowding lambs and beef cattle 
off to market as fast as consumers and cold 
storage houses could take them. The far 
western country has been reducing breeding 
flocks of sheep at a great rate. 

Lifting of rationing on most meats gives 
these animals a place to go. 


RANCHERS TAKING GAMBLE 
OTH Corn Belt and western feed lots 
have far fewer steers on feed than a 

year ago (23% less in the middle west—the 
smallest number in six years). But the 
range country has a record number of cat- 
tle, and is dangerously overstocked. 

One godd drought scare, or a sudden end 
of the European war, would start a stam- 
pede that would put the hog runs of last 
spring in the shade. Nevertheless, most 
range cattlemen are taking the gamble and 
hanging on to their cattle until they get 
some grass fat on them. There is no other 
market for the grass! 


LOTS OF FOOD NOW—LOTS 
LESS LATER 
ONSUMERS are feeling fine these days. 
They can get most meats without ration 
points, point values are down on vegetables, 
the flush season for milk is here, ice cream 
will be more plentiful and richer, eggs and 
poultry are super-abundant, fishermen are 
bringing in tremendous catches, the govern- 
ment has been urging people to eat more 
potatoes, cold storage warehouses are still 
bulging with food. 

Farmers know it can’t last indefinitely, al- 
though food stockpiles will last some months. 
Consumers haven’t waked up to what’s com- 
ing. 

The government is making excellent prog- 
ress in its campaign to get us off a meat 
diet onto cereals. Farmers are selling breed- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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‘Tunes Out Static in Air—and in “Makin's” Smokes ! 






PRINCE ALBERT 
IS GRAND TOBACCO. 
MILDER YET 

RICHER. THE BITE IS 
OUT, THE TASTE IS IN! 
LOADS RIGHT, SMOKES 
COOLER, DRAWS FREE 
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Grows Rare Trees—Enjoys Pure Pipe-Joy! 
EVEN MANGO TREES take to George Shaw’s 
“budding.” A swell hobby and “twice the fun,” 
says George, “when smoking Prince Albert. No 
soggy, bitter heel to P. A.” He adds: “There’s 
no other tobacco 
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50 


pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 

handy pocket pack- 

age of Prince 



























COMFORT SMOKE, 
PRINCE ALBERT! $O 
MILD, AND YET RICH TASTE 
TO HIT THE SPOT. CRIMP 
CUT TO ROLL FASTER, 

EASIER, NEATER 





HE’S A RADIO “HAM” and he loves it, 
Ed Hunter does. But he’s still fonder of 
that ripe, well-aged P. A. “Rolls right,” 
says Ed; “no spilling, bunching, or thin- 
ning out. Draws free, stays lit.” 





1 % 
B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


PRINCE ALBERT le 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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Hands across the sky 


To meet their specifications, in 
the volume required, was a chal- 
lenge to Fisher technicians. 


ROM the skillful hands of our 

craftsmen to the welcoming 
hands of airplane pilots, three 
amazing instruments are now 
flowing steadily and in volume. 


These are the gyro-horizon, the 
directional gyro, and the remote 
indicating compass. The first two 
were designed by Sperry, and are 
built by Sperry and Fisher Body. 
The latter was designed by Bendix, 
and is built by Bendix and Fisher 
Body. 


D iV I$ 


But true craftsmanship knows no 
limits. And the extreme precision 
demanded in the manufacture of 
these instruments was but an ex- 
tension of notably accurate work 
done on bombers, gun-breech 
housings, tanks, anti-aircraft guns, 
and other armament. 


We have learned to bank on 
craftsmanship — to depend on 


+ 


The Army-Navy “E” flies above four Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “‘E,”” with four stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work. 
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it. And any time our fighting men 
need a technical plus to put them 
in the clear, we'll burn the lights 
every night till they get it. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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In one community 
while its next-door 


it is rented to ruin, 
neighbor flourishes. 


Sy I. Gilbert Wilt 


HEY are just two typical American 
country towns—Prague and Paden, 
about fifty miles east of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Only an imaginary, politically- 
drawn line divides their trade territories. 
They are only eight miles apart. Yet one is 
dying and the other is growing. 

They started even forty years ago. If any- 
thing, Paden had the edge. The Fort Smith 
and Western railroad built through both 
towns about 1906, and later pulled up its 
rails in both places when it went bankrupt. 
Both towns had war booms in 1916-1919, both 
have had their oil excitement and drilling 
campaigns. They are on the same new high- 
way, built through from Oklahoma City to 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

Prague is eight miles nearer to the Okla- 
homa capital than Paden, so that if it’s true 
that farmers “go through” country towns to 
the city, Prague should have suffered more. 

Today the homes and farms in and around 
Prague are good investments. Taxes are a 
nuisance, but they are paid. In Paden much 
of the property has been sold for taxes. 


The Soil Tells the Tale 


Probably there are few places in the na- 
tion which show more clearly that it is how 
we handle the soil—and not good roads, 
automobiles, or competition from larger 
towns—that governs the prosperity of in- 
dividuals, familiés, communities, states, and 
even nations. 

The government dealt the hand, forty 
years ago, that molded the fate of these two 
communities. 

Back about 1900 there were two Ter- 
ritories—Indian and Oklahoma. Paden was 
just over the line in old Indian Territory, 
while Prague was on the Oklahoma side. 
Old-timers will tell you that the land on «he 


Indian Territory side was just a bit better, 
forty years ago. 

However, in Indian Territory, white men 
could not own land. They could only lease. 
(While most of the land now is held by white 
men, having been purchased from “unre- 
stricted” Indians in recent years, it was too 
run-down to interest home buyers. Specula- 
tors bought, and unstable tenancy still rules.) 

Naturally, few improved anything on the 
Indian side. Homes and sheds were as flimsy 
as possible. Fences were temporary. Live- 
stock was a nuisance to be moved each year, 
and spreading manure on someone else’s 
field for next season was just plain ignorance. 

Most men who came to Indian Territory 
were after quick wealth. They didn’t want 
a home, but wanted to produce big and sell 
high. And it seemed that here they had 
found their promised land. For as the plows 














ripped up that virgin prairie it produced 
abundantly—a bale of cotton to the acre and 
other cash crops in proportion. 

Eight miles away, across the Oklahoma 
line, men could own their land. Maybe it 
wasn’t quite as rich, but the government, 
under the Homestead Act, insisted upon cer- 
tain minimum improvements. That meant 
sacrifice, and often hardship, but homes! 

Oklahoma Territory was the goal of a 
land-hungry people who wanted to own some- 
thing. Many of them were Bohemians and 
Germans. 

On the Paden side every foot of sod, right 
up to the doors of homes, was “broken out” 
and planted, mostly to cotton. Many of the 
rows ran up and down hill, with gullies and 
sheet erosion dismissed as “just too bad.” 

On the Prague side, farmers were settlers. 
They kept their sloping land in pasture. 
Owning livestock, there was manure to haul 
and spread on the fields. Brush was thrown 
into gullies to halt their spread. More fields 
were sown to small graine for pasture, for 
winter cover, and for grain. 

Paden had four cotton gins and was rich. 
Cotton-picking season was a heyday, and the 
one big time of year for merchants. Last 
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(top) and Paden, Oklahoma, same afternoon. These 
kind of farming around them made the difference. 
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Tenant farming led to gullies, sheet erosion and loss of fertility. These 
in turn produced poor farm homes, then a run-down country town. 


year’s bills were paid then, and new ones 
started. 

Prague had three gins, and an elevator. 
Merchants there looked forward to every 
Saturday. Prague shipped more cream, eggs 
and chickens every week than all the rest of 
the points from there to Fort Smith com- 
bined. Its agriculture was diversified. 


Old-Timer Recalls Prosperous Paden 
The late J. E. Mitchell, whom I interviewed 


shortly before his death, knew Paden when 
all four gins were operating at capacity, 
when it had three banks, at least a dozen 
good stores, scores of fine little homes, and 
a population of 1,000 with the boosters claim- 
ing 1600. 

“I can remember,” he told me, “when my 
hardware store did $3,000 worth of business 
on one Saturday, $1,700 of it spot cash. 
Now no one comes near it.” 

Today there’s only one gin, operating only 
part time. The banks are all gone. There 
are great gaps on Main Street where build- 
ings have burned or have been moved out. 
Many homes are in need of repair. 

Mitchell said Paden “started slipping” 
about twenty years ago. Somehow farmers 
“just couldn’t seem to make it.” Nowadays 
at least a third of the farms are abandoned, 
with even the buildings gone. Why? 

As Mitchell saw it—and Roy E. Hayman, 
now rural electrification man for the Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Company, and Sam 
Gray, manager of the Prague Wholesale 
Grocery company, agreed with him—the land 
around Paden drifted into the hands of 
speculators. A real farmer couldn’t make 
it pay. Even when a good tenant tried to 
build up a worn-out place somebody outbid 
him next year because of the improvements. 
It was the old Indian Territory system con- 
tinued. 

W. A. Davis, who with his wife ran a prof- 
itable store in Paden until the depression, 
says “the farmers who are still around bring 
in their eggs and cream and spend all they 
get for more feed. They don’t have any cash 
left to take home.” 

By contrast, merchants at Prague often 
pay farm women $10, $25, or even $65 for 
their produce, after deducting the cost of 
the families’ purchases for a week, including 


a normal proportion 6f luxuries. 

In Prague the homes are freshly painted, 
lawns are clipped, shrubbery is well main- 
tained. The town has a ten-bed hospital, a 
tailor shop, photo studio, three automobile 
agencies, two good banks, a movie, a fine 
machine shop, four hardware stores, a funeral 
home, a cotton oil mill, a grain mill and 
elevator, one wholesale and eight retail gro- 
ceries, two drygoods stores, a furniture store, 
two drug stores, a wholesale and retail auto 
supply store, three wholesale oil distributors, 
an ice plant, hatchery, and many others, 

Prague is still a real Saturday town, with 
Main Street choked with cars. When I vis- 
ited Paden one recent Saturday afternoon, 
there were just three automobiles on the 


street, 


Land Was Rented to Ruin 


The last people to be blamed are the people 
of Paden and its farm community. They are 
the victims of eroding, worn-out soil. That 
traces back to tenancy, which in turn, goes 
back to a false government land policy. It’s 
ironic that any policy should have done this 
to people it was designed to protect. 

A. B. Herring, superintendent of schools 
at Prague,-likes to believe that the “nation- 
ality of the people” may have had something 
to do with it, pointing out that Bohemians 
and Germans are noted for thrift. 

That influence can not be ignored or dis- 
counted. But other observers point out that 
it was the opportunity to own land, with the 
consequent difference in care of that land, 
that attracted the thrifty both earlier and 
later. 

Nor is the fate of Paden due to any tem- 
porary situation. “No,” says Roy Hayman, 
whose company owns the Paden electric sys- 
tem. (which is growing less valuable daily), 
“the people who are leaving are leaving for 
good. They are without buying power now, 
and they don’t see any future here.” 

There’s a lesson in this for all of America 
—for farmers and townspeople and city folks 
alike. The soil’s the thing—it is our basic 
resource. Neglect that and farmers start to 
be “poor folks.”° Soon the town merchant 
is doing less business. Eventually the cities 
begin to languish. All of us, wherever lo- 
cated, perish or prosper with the soil. 
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ne Farm - 


By Mary R. Reynolds 


S IT ever satisfactory for a young couple 
to take over and work father’s farm 
while the old folks are still living on 1t? 

Can either couple be happy? The question 
was raised recently on our Farm Women’s 
Letters page, and brought many replies, some 
of which we are sharing with you. 

On thousands of farms, two-generation 
farming is being tried, perhaps because of a 
desire to keep the farm in the family, or 
because the older man is not able to continue 
alone, or the younger couple needs a home. 
The parents long to have their children near, 
and sometimes the son has too little capital 
to launch out independently. 

To have John and his family move in and 
take over the management of the old farm 
seems such a sensible, ready-made solution! 
“After all; isn’t the place to be his some 
day?” “Why not center his interest and life 
work in the old farm, which he will eventu- 
ally inherit, rather than in another place 
which he might grow to love and be loathe 
to leave?” 

Before a decision is reached, the question 
whether the farm is capable of supporting 
two families ought to be faced. There are 
plenty of instances, where under past farm 
practices it couldn’t have done so, but when 
a shift was made to some other type of 
farming, it became possible. If, however, no 
way is seen to produce a two-family income, 
such an arrangement is folly. A_ too-tiny 
farm income also prohibits the older couple 
from living comfortably in town, or building 
a second house on the farm. 

When the decision to attempt to support 
two families on one farm is once made, two 
separate problems immediately arise—the 
business end and the living arrangements. 
They are equally important points, but should 
be considered separately. 


First and Most Important—Write It 
Down! 

The business arrangement should always 
be put in writing. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of this. Many future 
possibilities that seem unlikely at the moment 
should be planned for, such as the death of 
one of the parents and the possible remar- 
riage of the other; debts contracted by either 
party; or long illness with consequent heavy 
medical expenses. 

A farm wife in Kansas writes: “After 
years of working father’s place and giving 
him one-third of everything—enough to have 
paid for the farm twice over—with the prom- 
ise of its being ours eventually, we found 
father had spent money too lavishly and 
mortgaged the farm, so that when he died, 
we had the farm—but covered with a nice 
fat mortgage.” 

From Pennsylvania came the following: 
“Father didn’t want to sell us one of his two 
farms, or to have any writings between us. 
We were just to pay the taxes and keep the 
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buildings insured. He told my sober, hard- 
working husband that the more we put into 
the place, the more we would have in the 
end. It sounded good, but when we paid for 
the improvements needed to keep the farm 
up, we had little cash left. 

“After a time my husband’s mother died, 
and nine months later Father remarried—a 
young woman with four children. In a short 
time he had our household possessions sold, 
to liquidate a small debt we owed him. Even 
our beds were taken. We were asked to 
vacate the premises and did, after 24 years 
of hard work. Since then we have bought, 
operated successfully, and paid for a farm 
of our own.” 

{n Illinois woman reports that “we had 
to pay the notes my husband’s father signed, 
which meant losing our own farm, although 
his mother had the money to pay their own 
notes.” 

A Nebraska correspondent remarks, how- 
ever, that “it is a deplorable state of affairs 
when so many of the younger generation are 
so anxious to put the old people out, and are 
so greedy to get hold of the old people’s 
life savings.” 


{greement Forms Can Be Had 


\ full and carefully-drawn lease agreement 
seems to offer the best protection for -both 
sides. Models of leases, which have worked 
well, can be obtained from your State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

One such plan used on a Minnesota farm 
has proved satisfactory. “We had saved 
enough money to make a down payment on 
another farm,” writes this farm wife. “It 
was then that my husband’s parents decided 
to make arrangements so we would stay on 
the home place. at the same time giving 
them a safe investment for their money. 

“A fair price was set on the farm. One- 
fourth we paid as a down payment. This 
gave us all titles. One-fourth was left to be 
payable in a few years, at a low rate of in- 
terest. One-fourth of the amount was can- 
celled and forgotten, and on the remainder 
we pay interest, about $200 a year. In case 
of an emergency, such as illness, the folks 
can still have some cash to draw on, as this 
is payable on demand. 

“This plan has proved satisfactory so far. 
The old folks had enough money from the 
down payment to buy their own house in 
town. The second payment and the yearly 
interest give them an income in their old age, 
and they know their son has the farm and 
does not have to wait for them to die. 

“We have complete ownership, and can 
make any changes we desire. Of course we 
pay taxes and insurance, but we have the 
knowledge that the farm is ours. That helps 
a man to have pride in his work and a chance 
to throw back his shoulders as he faces a 
new day. Also, he knows he can pass the 
farm on to his own son.” 

The problem of making satisfactory living 
arrangements is often more difficult. The 
older couple love their place, and do not 





A family council should decide these 
matters, and whatever agreement 
made should always be in _ writing. 


want to leave it. As an Iowa mother-in-law 
expresses it, “people who have lived on a 
farm a long time, sort of take root, and it’s 
not easy to let go. A young tree can be up- 
rooted and moved more easily than an old 
one.” 

Often the two families attempt -to live 
together, but scores of letters testify that 
this does not work satisfactorily. If both 
families must live in one house, our readers 
think there absolutely must be separate quar- 
ters. It is better still to have separate houses. 


Separate Living Always Best 


A Kentucky daughter emphasizes one rea- 
son why younger couples find it difficult to 
adjust themselves to such conditions: they 
have “no life of their own.” “It is worse,” 
she writes, “when both families live in the 
same house. We do not even have the priv- 
ilege of sitting down alone and talking over 
our private problems. I'd like to have a 
child, but I don’t think it fair to the child to 
bring it up under four parents.” 

Older people, because they are often 
lonely, may unconsciously get in the habit of 
trailing the younger ones about the house and 
even out-of-doors. An Idaho farm wife has 
this difficulty. “It would be kinda nice to 
go on a fishing trip by ourselves sometimes, 
or to a movie, even though Dad and Mom 
are grand people.” 

To an older couple their house usually 
seems all right as it is, and they resent 
changes being made to it or in it. 
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Mlustrated by Robert Patterson 


An Illinois daughter and her . husband 
farm her mother’s place, and they all live 
together. “The house has poor floors, no 
bath, and an unhandy kitchen, without even 
a sink. We would like to modernize it. But 
even to suggest a change brings floods ef 
tears from Mother. She is so hurt. ‘Children 
are never satisfied, no matter how much they 
are given.’ And that ends the matter.” The 
daughter goes on wasting time and strength 
in the old-fashioned house, and Mother goes 
on placidly, sure that what was good enough 
for her is good enough for daughter. 

Different generations have different tastes 
and habits, and it is much easier to condone 
those you do not like if you have your own 
living quarters. Even under these conditions, 
there still can be friction; unless great care 
is taken to avoid it. 


Cheerfulness and Understanding 


This means that the older generation has 
the obligation of keeping hands off, and of 
refraining from giving advice, difficult as 
that often is. To accept reasonable changes, 
not only without comment, but with cheer- 
fulness, is part of the price the elders pay 
for staying en their beloved farm. 

The younger generation needs to have pa- 
tience, tolerance, and an understanding of 
how dear possessions become, as one grows 
older. 

The financial arrangements, whatever they 
are, should be kept to the letter, as with a 


(Continued on page 62) 
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FREEDOM FROM FEAR? 


N WEDNESDAY the 26th of April in the city of Chi- 

cago there occurred a shocking example of the 

triumph of might over right. That was the day 
when the Attorney-General of the United States, Francis 
Biddle, acting under a presidential order, used the United 
States Army to remove Sewéll Avery, chairman of Montgom- 
ery Ward, by force from the plant of that company. This 
was done on the pretext that the President in wartime pos- 
sesses powers: which, in effect, completely abrogate the civil 
rights provisions of the Constitution, 


The Constitution of the United States is an important 
document. It is the written contract between our forty-eight 
sovereign states, their 135,000,000 citizens, and the offi- 
cials of the federal government. The President of the 
United States, the Congress, and the members of the courts 
in assuming office take an oath to support this constitution. 
It is the measure of their right to take office and to con- 
tinue in office. 


The incident of the strike in the Montgomery Ward plant 
is entirely immaterial, but the use of the army in bodily 
picking up a man and throwing him out of his own prop- 
erty, without court authority, can only lead to the belief 
that the President of the United States has stretched his 
constitutional rights as commander of the Army and Navy 


to the point where he is also commander-in-chief of the 
very lives and homes of our people. The hurried return of 
the Ward plant does not change this situation. 


No citizen can be free from fear when he hears the 
President, through the voice of his Attorney-general, tell 
the court that it “should not substitute its judgment for 
that of the executive,” and that “‘no business or property 
is immune to presidential order.”’ How different this is 
from the courageous, honest decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1866, after four years of bitter struggle 
to maintain the very existence of the republic itself! 


The court then said in the Milligan case, just before the 
impeachment trial of President Andrew Johnson: 


“The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers 
and people, equally in war and in peace, and covers with 
the shield of its protection all classes of men, in all times 
and under all circumstances, 


“No doctrine involving more pernicious consequences 
was ever invented by the wit of man than that any of the 
Constitution’s provisions may be suspended during any of 
the great exigencies of government. Such a doctrine leads 
directly to anarchy or despotism—the theory of necessity 
on which it is based is false.” 





LATE NEWS OF GOVERNMENT 


WHAT IT MEANS TO FARMERS 





Washington, Tuesday, May 9 
HE MORE thoughtful of the New Deal 


crowd here are blue over the handling 
of the Montgomery Ward battle, and 
fear the consequences. What bothers them 
most is the painful contrast between the 
cases of Sewell Avery and of John L. Lewis. 
Just as with Sewell Avery and his cor- 
poration, the War Labor Board ordered 
Lewis and his union to sign an employment 
contract they didn’t like. Lewis refused, as 
did Avery, but somewhat less politely. 
Thereupon the Board referred the dispute to 
the President, as it did Montgomery Ward's. 
But here the similarity suddenly stops. 
Did the administration consult the Attorney 
General and harshly order Lewis to sign or 
else? On his refusal, did the administration 
and the army seize the United Mine Work- 
ers’ business, cash and records? Did two 
soldiers carry John L. Lewis bodily out of his 
office? Not at all. 


WHAT DID happen? Lewis eventually 
signed a much better contract. And why 
was that? Evidently because Lewis con- 
trols something like 750,000 votes, while 
Montgomery Ward’s stockholders total only 
a measly 60,000, representing perhaps 100,- 
000 votes, and they are probably all anti- 
New Dealers anyway. 

The moral is that a stockholder has no 
rights that the War Labor Board is bound 





to respect, whereas John L. Lewis and his 
miners, or anybody with a lot of votes, can 
defy the Board and make them like it. 

The more thoughtful New Dealers wish it 
hadn't happened just that way. The con- 
trast is too painful, and the showing up of 
New Deal methods too pointed, with the 
election only six months away. 


WHAT THE War Labor Board and the 
whole non-war set-up here is banking on and 
praying for is the breaking of the news of 
the Western Front invasion. They count on 
it to take the minds of Congress and the 
whole country off the Montgomery Ward 
case, for a few weeks at least. 

This capital, of course, is in a tense mood, 
awaiting the vast military operation that 
may end the European war in a matter of 
months, or if a failure may drag it out in- 
definitely. 

Military people here are nervous, but pro- 
fess confidence. They insist that Hitler just 
does not have the men to protect 2,000 miles 
of coastline, from the North Cape to Spain, 
while still standing off the Russians on the 
east, and guarding southern France and the 
whole Balkan peninsula besides. 


OPA’s removal of most meats and many 
canned vegetables from the ration list took 
by complete surprise all except the top 
people in the War Food Administration and 
USDA. 

Many of those who have a practical, work- 
ing knowledge of agriculture fear a bad 
psychological effect, coming at this time, on 
production goals, Victory gardens and so on. 


They think it wrong to suggest that we’re 
again rolling in surpluses, that prices may 
fall, and there’s no further need to worry 
about shortages. 

OPA refused last winter to heed advice 
from WFA that meat rationing be relaxed. 


FARMERS get a little more relief than 
others in the tax simplification bill, now well 
on its way to final passage. 

(Continued on page 64) 





Photo Press Asn, 
The Army won the first round—Mont- 
gomery Ward employes are staging the 
second round in voting teday—the third 
round will be fought in the courts—Con- 
gress may still have the last word. 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


OW big is your farm? You can’t meas- 

ure the size by the number of acres, 

or the rods of fence needed to en- 
close and divide it, or the number of pigs you 
raise or cows you milk. Its size is really a 
question of what the farm contributes to 
the family living, and the family bank ac- 
ount. For that reason, a good garden turns 
many a small place into a good-sized farm. 
In short, the first aim of a farm should be 
to produce food for the family; after that, 
I od to sé ll. 


@ What’s the war doing to farm manage- 


ment? A Michigan survey (249 farms) shows — 


that the size of farm business, as measured 
by productive man-work units, was increased 
in two years. Labor supply per 100 acres 
declined 10%, while 
work done per man 
ncreased 9° 
@ Summer care of 
the . asparagus bed? 
Cultivate shallow and 
put on two or three 
nches of well-rotted 
1anure, then let the 
bed alone, except to 


cut or pu | weeds. 

Short of ] re 
Plant 

That wi make it 
lf anyth 2 

¢. Sudan rass car 
ed two to three cows 


per acre in Ohio tests. 
Grazing started from 
five to seven weeks 
fter seeding. Rate of 
eeding was 20 to 25 
younds per acre. Su- 
lan makes fairly good 
lay. Silage? O.K. 
@ Belts wear out 
much faster if they 
are so hoose they slip 
on pulleys. Too tight 
isn’t much better; 
also, too-tight belts ruin bearings. Ask 
your county agent, your implement dealer, 
or the editor of your favorite farm paper, if 
he knows where you can get a good booklet 
Plenty of good booklets and 


bulletins available. 


on belt care. 


Sun and rain embrace a field, 
Van takes credit for the yield, 


@. Crested wheat grass made good hay for 
ows on Arvy Enloe’s farm in Slope county, 
North Dakota. When the cows were changed 
from crested wheat grass hay to prairie hay, 
they gave less milk, but picked up again 
when given crested wheat grass hay for 
cuds. The best time to cut crested wheat 
grass for good hay is just before the flower- 
ing stage. 
@ Ten commandments for the farmer who 
wants to make hay the way a cow would, if 
she could: 

1. Cut early, so as to get more protein. 

2. Be sure the crop is free from weeds 
that taint milk. 

3. Cure the hay in a way to retain all the 
leaves, or anyway as many as possible. 


in a road cart, leading a stallion. 
the good points of stallions, giving place and terms of service, 


4. Keep hay from getting musty or burning 
in the mow or stack. 

5. Prevent bleaching. 

6. Keep rain off the hay while curing. 

7. Don’t make hay out of coarse, stemmy 
plants. 

8. Safeguard that green color—the symbol 
of vitamin A. 

9. Save that “new-mown hay” aroma—so 
the hay will taste good. 

10. Get the hay into the manger free from 
dirt, stones, sticks and cornstalks. 

If you can’t keep all these commandments, 
try putting your hay crop in the silo. To help 
make hay silage keep, use molasses, phos- 
phoric acid or corn-and-cob meal as a pre- 


servative. 





Once a familiar figure on country roads was the stallion operator who travelled from place to place 
Trees, posts and signboards were covered with posters advertising 
it was the heyday of the horse. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Kill weeds. 

Worm pigs. 

Use fly dope. 

Prune evergreens. 

Plant late potatoes. 

Use the rotary hoe. 

Make some ice cream. 

Repair the silo ladder. 

Buy bonds and stamps. 

Tighten your belt again. 

Keep chicks growing rapidly. 

Keep foal from mare at work, 

Use a good dairy disinfectant. 

Poison hornworms on tobacco, 

Build an egg cooler. Know how? 

Write boys and girls in service. 

Seatter poison bait for cutworms. 

Trim rambler roses that have flowered. 

Check lightning rod ground connections. 

Quit leaving pitchforks on the barn 
floor. 

Get a new rubber ball for flushing tank 
of bathroom toilet. 

Teli Junior you'll sew a piece on his 
shirt tail if he doesn’t quit growing. 

Tell Chanticleer there’s a war on, you 
don’t want any hatching eggs, and 
he’d better get a job in town. 


@ A rainy day and nothing to do? Clean the 
brooder stove and hover, and put them away 
in a dry place where chickens can’t roost on 
them. Be sure to remove ashes from stove, 
soot from the pipe and poultry manure from 


the hover. 


Folks are apt to leave alone 
The man without a funny bone. 


@ Worming pigs is easy if you mix pheno- 
thiazine in their feed. One pound of pheno- 
thiazine powder mixed in seven pounds of 
ground feed (moistened) is about right for 
45 pigs weighing from 25 to 50 pounds each. 
Druggists have this new worming material 
in powder and pellets. 

@ Fly spray, any good 
kind, used right, 
makes it easier to do 
the milking and re- 
sults in more milk. 
One fly will take as 
much as two drops of 
Bossy’s blood at a 
feeding. Multiply that 
by the number of flies 
you keep and _ it 
means great loss of 


blood. 


Vo garden fan 
Veglects to can. 


@ Clean = cultivation 
is as good a way as 
any to get rid of bind- 
weed on large areas. 
Sodium chlorate is a 
good killer, but is 
mostly too costly on 
small areas. 

@ Fence animals 
away from _freshly- 
painted buildings. 
Some animals like the 
taste of fresh paint, 
and may lick enough 
to make them sick. 
Too much licked off may be fatal. 

¢ Would you like to cool off for a few hours, 
or even longer, in the bottom of an aban- 
doned well with a team of horses or tractor 
on top of you? If not, put a fence around the 
well, or fill it with rocks and earth, 

@ Use a heavier tractor oil in summer, Oil 
is the least expensive item in tractor costs. 
@ Turn your misfortunes into something 
good, just like J. Hawley Poole did last 
spring in Moore county, North Carolina. A 
late freeze practically destroyed his peach 
crop in one orchard, so he planted 40 acres 
of peanuts that yielded one ton of hay and 
1,000 pounds of clean nuts per acre. “More 
than paid for the trouble,” he says. 


Drawing by Walter W. Carcert 


When soybeans are coming, just 
Use a harrow to break the crust. 


@ Don’t Do That Department: 1. Don’t pull 
on electric cords to remove kinks. 2. Don’t 
take hold of the cord to pull a plug out of 
a socket; take hold of the plug itself. 3. 
Don’t put a penny or a washer back of a 
burned-out fuse to make connection. 4. Don’t 
shorten the cord by twisting a loop in it. 














ANO HE KNOWS 
WIS TRACTORS ARE SAFER! £¢ 


a 


aii : of Sycamore, Ill., tells 
how his “‘Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man’’ is 
helping him cut operating costs 


"Ive been burning lots less fuel since Ray Hayes got me 
to use Mobiloil and Upperlube steady,” says Mr. Barth. | 
-| “Im saving oil, too—my tractors are pulling better 
and | never worry about breakdowns. For my money, | 
Mobiloil protection is the best there is. If saves 
me manhours when | need €m most!” | 


The statements above are a direct quotation of a Mobiloil user. You can secure similar economies 
depending upon oil previously used...the condition and state of maintenance of your equipment. 


Mobiloil helps It’s distilled, re- | 
reduce power fined, dewaxed, | 
“blow-by” between filtered to utmost | 
pistons and cylin- purity. Helps | 
der walls. Helps save fuel. keep moving parts clean. 


Helps keep oil 
screens —all oil 
passages free 
from clogging 
sludge. Steps up efficiency. 


Helps reduce 
wasteful‘oildrag”’ 
on bearings... 
fights wear, acid 
and carbon formation. 


Talk with your “Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man” Today! 


E REPRESENTS a com- - 

pany with 78 years of ‘ tc 
lubrication experience—has a 
full line of quality farm prod- , 
ucts, the latest maintenance 
information. He’s the right 
man to talk to about farm 
machinery problems. 
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Tuning the 
BINDER 


for Wartime Twine 





FFORTS to increase acreages of hemp 

and sisal in the Americas have not yet 
produced much result. America’s grain crop 
this year again will have to be harvested 
with “wartime” twine. 

The 1944 twine is made of 87!14% hene- 
quen and 12'2% cotton or jute. As twine 
and rope materials are controlled by the 
government, all manufacturers have to use 
the same percentages and grades of material. 

For ‘satisfactory use of wartime twine 
the binder should be adjusted in the best 
possible way. Some of the experiences at 
South Dakota State College with a 23-year- 
old binder in 1943 may prove timely in 
repairing and adjusting the average binder 
this year. 

When a binder was needed by the college 
last year, a survey of the used machinery 
yards revealed this 23-year-old. It appeared 
to have been discarded rather than worn out, 
and was bought for $12. 

New parts costing $20 were needed. They 
included five wooden pieces for the frame; 
new reel arms; a drive chain; one canvas, 
and removal of twine 
grooves from _ the tal TWINE GROOVES 
twine guides. FILLEO BY BRAZING 

Removal of the 
twine grooves is im- 
portant, especially if 
a new kind of twine 
is to be used. Deep 
grooves in the twine 
guides make the twine 
pull hard, and results 
in frequent twine 
breaks. These grooves 
can be filled by brazing. (See sketch.) 

Three of these were brazed with the parts 
in place on the binder, while one part, which 
was easily removed, was taken off. This 
method was found much easier than trying 
to file the grooves. This brazing, of course, 
should be done before the binder is hauled 
out to the fields. It is much more work if 
it becomes necessary to take off the needle 
and other parts to bring them to the shop. 

The twine tension should be adjusted to 
let the twine pull through the needle with an 
8-pound pull, after the twine has been prop- 
erly threaded through all the passages. Dif- 
ferent models of binders are threaded dif- 
ferently. Tightness of the bundle is not con- 
trolled by the twine tension, so that it should 
never be tightened beyond this 8-pound limit. 

A surprising number of binder operators 
make the mistake of believing that tight- 
ness of the bundle is controlled by the twine 
tension. A spring balance (see sketch right) 
may be used to determine the proper tension. 

Tension or pull necessary to bring the 
twine from the twine disc should be checked 
at the time the spring balance is being used. 
The twine holder or twine disc should be 
adjusted to let the twine slip out without 
breaking under a 35- to 40-pound pull. 

The knotter bills also should be inspected. 
Turn the binder mechanism until the knot 
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TO RELEASE 
TWINE AT 68 LBS 


is completely tied, but stop just before the 
knotter bills open. Here the knot should be 
pulled off the bills by hand, and should come 
with about a 15-pound pull. If the bills hold 
too tightly, the band may be broken. If they 
are not tight enough, the strings will slip 
out and the knot will not be tied. 

Trouble sometimes develops during the 
harvest season when grooves become worn 
in the knotter bills. (Sketch below.) * This 
lets the twine strings pull’through, and thus 
the knot does not tie. 

\ temporary remedy is to file away part 
of the knotter belt nib (shown in black in 






FILE_OFF TIP 

AT (i) TO MAKE 
UP FOR WEAR 
AT (2) 











A\— 
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sketch). Thus the movable bill is allowed to 
close further, and compensates for the worn 
parts. This is a temporary repair job, how- 
ever, and new knotter bills should be pro- 
vided before the next season. 

Tension on the trip should be adjusted 
to secure the desired tightness of the bundle. 
The needle and stop block are the parts 
which finally pack the bundle. These parts 
always come to a certain position after the 
hand is tied around the bundle. (Seé sketch 
below.) 

If the trip works easily, a small amount 
of material will be in the space, and this 
makes a loose bundle. If the trip works 
hard, much material will be in the space, 
and a tight bundle will be formed. 





A 
3\ 


FINAL PACKING QF BUNDLE MADE HERE. 


\ pre-harvesting tune-up of the old binder 
is an excellent rainy day job for the farmer 
in any year, regardless of the type of twine 
available for use. Great efforts have been 
made by the government to obtain substitutes 
for the manila hemp fiber lost with capture 
of the Philippines. Most important have been 
the Mexican and Central American sisal 
fiber, but supplies of this material have not 
been nearly enough for all rope and twine 
needs. 

Thus the wartime twines will be used not 
only this year, but also possibly in 1945. The 
best preventive of twine troubles still will be 
in care and preparation given the binder. 


Henry H. DeLong 


















* 
Keeping 
SparkPlugs 
Clean 
is RULE 
i* 





KEEPING spark plugs clean is abso- 
lutely essential today. Slow speeds 





and lower grade fuels do not permit 
them to get hot enough to burn off rapidly accumulated 
fouling matter. This results in hard starting, incomplete 


combustion and wasted gasoline. Power is lost. ‘ 


That is why the spark plugs in your car, truck, tractor or 
stationary engine should have regular and frequent test- 
ing and cleaning service. Make it rule one for keeping 
every engine efficient and economical. Where new spark 


plugs are needed insist on dependable 





Tractor Owners 


Wherever tractors are being con- 
verted by a “power booster overhaul” 
from heavy fuels to leaded gasoline 
for more power, remember that one of the absolute pre- 
requisites of successful changeover is the installation of 
the correct type spark plugs. Champion size charts pro- 
vide scientifically correct recommendations for the cold 
type spark plugs that are absolutely necessary. 














DEPENDABLE 
Spark 
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LET‘S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 




















SLICED HAY ) 


Puts More Protein in the Manger 


ROTEIN now is so serious a 
problem ... both in food for the 
nations and in feed for your own live- 
stock ... that you have a right to ask, 
“Exactly how does Sliced Hay deliver 
more protein into the stomachs of 
my animals?” 

No haying method or machine can 
add any protein. The Case System of 
making hay and the Case Sliced-Hay 
pick-up baler do preserve more pro- 
tein... mot at one point, but at every 
step from mower to manger. It’s the 
total of these savings that makes the 
big difference. 
® To begin with, the Case Sliced-Hay 
baler is built to work .-. . and work 
fast... with a moderately small wind- 
row—the loose, fluffy windrow of 
Air-Conditioned hay made by a Case 
side-delivery rake from a_ single, 
seven-foot swath. In such a windrow 
the leaves are largely inside, shaded 
from the over-curing that invites 
shattering. 

» The pick-up of the Sliced-Hay baler 
eases under the windrow, lifting it 
gently into the leaf-tight cross-feed 
which delivers the unbroken stream of 
hay sidewise into the baling chamber. 





CASE ! 


There is no feeder-head, no tearing, 
tramping action to loosen leaves. In- 
stead, each charge for the plunger is 
cut completely from the incoming 
windrow. 

Again at feeding time there is no 
need for tearing the hay apart with 
resultant loss of leaves. The fully 
sliced-off portions lift off like slices 
of bread. There are but few loose 
leaves to blow away or be wasted as 
unpalatable barn-floor trash. 

To cut, rake, bale and store hay in 
this fashion takes no more labor than 
the most efficient ways of handling 
bulk hay, and only a fraction as much 
storage space. To enjoy all these ad- 
vantages and get the extra protein that 
they preserve, follow the Case System 
of making hay and put it up with a 
Case Sliced-Hay baler. 

More of these balers are being built 
as the supply of materials will permit, 
but there will not be enough to go 
around. See your Case dealer now. Be 
sure to ask him (or write us) for the 
new free bulletin “How to Make 
High-Protein Hay,” including time- 
table for cutting when protein is high. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


GROW MORE FOOD 
BUY MORE BONDS 
SAVE MORE SCRAP 
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Spraying under the leaves of beans 
will discourage hungry bean beetles. 


YOUR GARDEN 
AND MINE 


TAKE IT Many home gardeners, espe- 
EASY cially the ones who haven't 

had much experience but have 
a lot of enthusiasm, are over-anxious, and 
get some kinds of work done too soon. With 
a lot of things, if you just let your ambitious 
neighbors think you’re lazy, and wait until 
the right time, you will be better off. 

A man in Ohio writes to the Garden Ed- 
itor about his experience raising lima beans. 
“For years I never had much luck with 
them,” he says. “I had always been planting 
them at the same time I put out my first 
snap beans. Then a neighbor who is an ex- 
perienced truck gardener told me to wait 
until the soil was dry and warm and the 
nights were warm too. Where I live, this 
may not be until about the first of June. 
I tried planting about this time, and ever 
since I have had good success.” 

Wherever you live, it’s a good idea to 
wait until both the nights and the soil are 
warm before putting out lima beans, musk- 
melons, watermelons, cucumbers, and for 
setting out plants of tomatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, peppers and eggplants. 


RAISING Muskmelons—or __can- 
MUSKMELONS taloupes as they are 

often called—are 
mighty tasty in late summer, and if you 
have space, it is worthwhile growing some. 
Perhaps trying to grow would be more accu- 
rate, because there’s a knack in doing it. 
Muskmelons do best in a hot, dry climate, 
but can be grown almost anywhere that the 
season is long enough. They like best a sandy 
loam soil. 

Here’s how one successful muskmelon 
raiser proceeds: he has a heavy soil, so he 
prepares the soil in each hill. He digs a 
hole the size of a half-bushel basket, then 
refills it with a mixture of about half soil 
and half compost. He finds old, well-rotted 
manure excellent for this compost. 

When the hole is filled to within about 
two inches of the top, he works a trowelful 
of commercial garden fertilizer into the soil 
mixture with the spade. Then he rounds 
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the hill up with a mixture of the soil and 
compost with no fertilizer in it. 

To plant, he makes holes with his finger 
out an inch deep, drops in the seeds, and 
vers. He says he usually plants seven seeds 
to a hill, then if all come up thins to three 
plants in a hill. 

In most parts of the country it is abso- 

tely necessary to protect muskmelon and 

icumber vines against insects, especially 
against the cucumber beetle, which not only 
eats the vine but spreads wilt disease. This 
means frequent dusting from the time the 
jlants first appear until danger is past. 

It is important to use the right kind of 
dust, for some materials—especially any 
that contain sulphur—may damage the vines. 
Dealers often have ready-mixed dust. This 
year you had better follow the up-to-the- 
minute advice of state extension authorities, 
for substitute materials may be necessary. 


1 


JUNE BUG June is the time to begin 
PARADE the main attack on pests, 
especially insects. If you get 
after the first Mexican bean beetles and 
kill them before they lay their eggs, you 
won’t have so many when the next genera- 
tion hatches out. Potatoes have to be pro- 
ected with dusts or sprays to control leaf 
ippers, flea beetles, bugs, and against dis- 
eases such as early and late blights. Cabbage 
worms have to be checked, and so on. 
Many successful home gardeners get a 
copy of the current garden pest control 
rcular from their state agricultural college 
nd follow it. Keep one on the shelf with 


your spray and dust materials. 

There is no surplus of any dust or spray 
naterial this year, because most of these 
chemicals also have war uses. There is, how- 


ver, enough of the copper, arsenical and 
sulphur materials, and of nicotine sulphate, 
for essential uses on vegetables and fruits. 

Pyrethrum is almost off the market, and 
the supply of rotenone will be exceedingly 
short, probably not more than half the lim- 
ited amount available last year. 

\ word to the wise should be sufficient. 
Get your supply of materials at once, if 
you haven't already done so. 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 





Mrs. Tumbledown does all right with 
her chickens as long as Peter lets” her 
alone. The other day he sold some 
broilers, and was very mad when the 
dealer took off five cents a pound be- 
cause they were stringy and not ready 
for market. Peter declares these dis- 
honest middlemen are mixed up with 
the British, some way. 




















“Hon. spy report Yank battalion rapidly eat- 
ing Wheaties ...beg to order you drop 
guns and run like everything.” 


’ ay 
So nourishing—Wheaties! These toasted 
whole wheat flakes provide two B vita- 
mins, iron, food-energy. Whole grain. 





WHOPPEROO 



















| @ \ 
) Me Chock 


SECOND-HELPING GOOD! I 
mean our Wheaties. Such a rich, 
full flavor to these toasted 
whole wheat flakes. So crackly 
too. And nourishing. Try Wheat- 
ies, milk and fruit for breakfast. 


Frozen Lemon Dessert. Crisp- 
coated with Wheaties. Good! 


34 cup finely crushed Wheat- 
ies (21% cups, uncrushed) 
3 Eggs, separated 
16 cup Sugar 
1 cup Cream 
1 tbsp. Grated Lemon Rind 
lf cup Lemon Juice 
Thoroughly grease refrigerator 
freezing tray. Coat sides and 
bottom well with Wheaties 
crumbs (save some less 
than 1% for topping.) 
Beat egg whites until 
they hold a point. Then 
gradually beat in sugar. 
Beat until stiff and glossy. 
Beat egg yolks until thick 
and lemon-colored. Fold 
into meringue mixture. 
Combine cream, lemon 
rind and lemon juice, and 
whip until stiff. (Cream, 
etc., bowl, beater, well 
chilled.) Fold into egg 
mixture. Pour into freez- 
ing tray. Sprinkle crumbs on top. 
Freeze firm. Cut into pieces. 8 to 
10 servings, say my staff. 


/ 











of a day ahead. But he’ll start out 
right with a ripsnortin’ breakfast 
—including Wheaties, “Breakfast 
of Champions’”’! 


“Wheaties”, “Breakfast of Champions” and “Betty Crocker"’ are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 














So Aunt Em said she guessed 


we'd better be going. 
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HEN Jim Adamson came home 

wearing that blue sailor suit with 

little white stars on the collar, my 
Aunt Em said to my Aunt Caroline, “They’ll 
surely get married now that Jim is going 
overseas.” 

We were eating supper on the back porch 
that night, and there were little red radishes 
from our garden. 

And Aunt Caroline said, “It’s hardly likely 
from all I see and hear.” My Aunt Caroline 
sees and hears lots on account of where she 
works in the Elmville Library. But when my 
Aunt Em started to say something else, my 
Aunt Caroline looked sort of funny and said, 
“Little pitchers, Em!” 

So my Aunt Em just said, “The sweet peas 
have begun to bloom.” 

But I knew it probably wasn’t the sweet 
peas she had been going to talk about, or the 
little pitchers either. They are fat little blue 
willow-ware pitchers that my Grandmother 
McHenry brought from Pennsylvania. Aunt 
Em keeps them in her kitchen window gar- 
den with ivy growing out of them. 

Aunt Em is proud as anything of them, but 
I knew it was Jennifer Dallas and not the 
little pitchers she’d been going to talk about. 
‘ Jennifer lives next door in the big old Dallas 
house with her mother, who is a widow lady. 
Jennifer had been Jim Adamson’s best girl 
ever since they had been in high school, only 





something seemed to be going wrong between 
them now. 

“It’s that Gloria Harding,” I said. “She’s 
making a play for him, maybe on account of 
his uniform,” I said. 

“Emmy!” Aunt Caroline said. “Who. has 
been discussing such things with you?” The 
way she sounded, I wasn’t supposed to know 
anything at all about Jim and Jennifer. Or 
Gloria Harding, either. Gloria, and the way 
she is always turning up her nose at people 
whose fathers aren’t lawyers and don’t own 
a grain elevator and two big farms the way 
her father does. 

“Nobody!” I said. “It was Miz Wilson 
talking to Annie Willard. She was trying on 
a dress Annie is making for her, and Miz 
Wilson said that Gloria Harding had cer- 
tainly had a change of heart about the Adam- 
sons. She wouldn’t have wiped her feet on 
an Adamson a year ago, Miz Wilson said.” 

“What was she doing at Annie Willard’s?” 
Aunt Caroline said, and I could see she 
meant me and was letting Aunt Em know 
she shouldn’t have sent me there on account 
of Annie talks too much. 

But Aunt Em said, talking fast, “I sent 
her after those aprons Annie made for. me. 
But my goodness! The threads aren’t even 
tied at the tops of the pockets. I don’t know 
what’s got into Annie!” 

“I'd take them back,” Aunt Caroline said, 
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“and you’d better attend to it yourself, so 
Annie will know what’s expected of her,” 
she said. 

So Aunt Em did next day. But I. went 
with her. And Miz Wilson was there again, 
trying on the same dress with the red flowers. 

And Miz Wilson said, “We were just talk- 
ing about the Harding girl and Jim Adam- 
son. I declare I’m almost afraid Jim is going 
to be just plain chump enough to fall for her, 
and this thing of marrying the wrong girl can 
be tragic,” Miz Wilson said. 

But Aunt Em said, quick like, “You didn’t 
tie the threads at the top of the pockets, 
Annie.” 

“Dear sakes, I didn’t, did I?” Annie said, 
bending way over till her face got red as 
anything and examining the aprons. “Well, 
you leave them here, Miss Emma. I don’t 
know what got into me!” 

So we left. But when we got as far as 
the hardware store on our way back, Aunt 
Em said my goodness, she must have left 
her gloves on Annie’s sideboard and would 
I run back after them. 


Tue FRONT door at 
Annie’s opens into a kind of little hall and 
you just walk in without knocking on account 
of Annie can’t be jumping up and running 
to the door every whipstitch, she says. So I 
just slipped in easy and closed the door, and 
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WHAT’S DIFFERENT HERE? 




















OK’D FOR THE 
RESPONSIBLE JOBS 


You see here one of the most important 
structural assemblies on the famous P-38 
Lightning fighter plane. It is the terminal 
forging bolted to the center section spar 
cap. For safety and dependability it is fas- 
tened with Elastic Stop Nuts. Altogether 
there are about 33,000 Elastic Stop Nuts 
on a P-38. 








: 


This looks like an ordinary nut. 


To a certain extent it is. It holds 
things together, and permits 
removal just as any good nut 


should. 


But then this nut goes further. 
It does more. 


It locks fast wherever it’s put. 
It won’t shiver loose and turn— 
even under severe vibration. 


You can take it off and put it 
back on many times. It still locks 
wherever it’s left — without any 
washers or auxiliary parts. 


The reason is simple. The elastic 
locking collar in the top molds 
itself securely in and around the 
bolt threads and grips tight. 


That makes this nut unusually 
safe. This is why it is used so 
freely on structural parts of all 
America’s airpfanes. For ex- 
ample, our bombers use as many 


as 50,000 in a single ship. 


There are more of these self- 
locking Esna nuts on war mate- 
rial than all other lock nuts 
combined. 


They will be equally important 
on peacetime products. So when . 
you see this familiar Esna red 
collar, you’ll know your radio, car, 
household gadgets and all kinds 
of equipment will be stronger, 
safer, quieter and free from fre- 
quent servicing. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 





ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


UNION, NEW JERSEY AND 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 














“The new | 
reezewood | 





A native-born pipe 
is the new hit among 
pipe smokers —Breezewood! 


Right from the heart of the Great 
Smoky Mountains comes America’s 
great new gift to pipe-smoking en- 
joyment. It’s Breezewood, cool and 
sweet to smoke, zephyr-light .in 
weight. Leave it in your mouth, 
fatigue-free: free both hands for your 
work. No wonder it’s the big hit with 
pipe-smokers everywhere. Go to your 
dealer’s—ask for Breezewood, buy 
yourself a Breezewood pipe today! 





No wonder they were astonished! They all guessed 
too high! Actually the astounding new Breezewood 
pipe weighs, on an average, less than 11/, ounces. 


Free your Hands for Other Tasks 
The new Breezewood pipe is so light, it’s 
pleasant to keep it in your mouth. Breeze- 
wood doesn’t fatigue you whenever your 
hands are busy, 

The Breezewood Pipe Co.. 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20, N.Y, 





30 
I could hear Miz Wilson and Annie back 


he dining room. 
Miz Wilson was saying my word, what had 
into her to make such a break about 


irrying the wrong girl. But- Annie said it 


had happened so long ago about Jim Adam- 


son’s father being in love with Aunt En, that 
it was no wonder Miz Wilson had forgotten 
for the minute. 

“1917, wasn't it?” Annie said, putting pins 
n her mouth and starting to talk through 
them. “And there’s no question but what 
he'd have married him if that sister of hers 
had approved of war marriages. Turn a 
little more, will you? Anyway, when what- 
ever happened, happened, Will Adamson sim- 
ply up and married the Carter girl.” 

“Yes, I knew that, but I just forgot,” Miz 
Wilson said. 

“I thought so,” Annie said. “Maybe you 
remember, too, that Jim was born the same 
week word came back that his father had 
been killed at Chateau Thierry. Or was the 
Navy at Chateau Thierry? Well, anyway, his 
mother never lived to see Jim nor to hear of 
Will being killed.” 

“For-e-e-evermore!” Miz Wilson said, like 
the word was rubber and she was pulling 
it out and letting it snap back in place. “It 
does seem someone ought to tell the boy so 
he wouldn’t make the same mistake his 
father made. Do I imagine it, or is it just a 
mite shorter at this side seam?” 

“It won’t be, when it’s pressed,” Annie 
said. “And speaking of that Gloria Harding 
again, it beats the Dutch the way she has 
Jim running all over town for her getting the 
Sunshine League’s stand ready out at the 
Fair Grounds. Of course she’s president of 
the league, but really—!” 

“And of course Jen Dallas is busy at the 
bank, helping out while Frank Gordon is 
away on his vacation,” Miz Wilson said, mak- 
ing little clucking noises with her tongue. 
“You won't quote me, of course. It wouldn't 
do with m¥ own husband working in the 
Dallas bank and all. But he tells me that 
Jim’s Aunt Laura who lives in Illinois has 
been having hard tax, so she had Fred Hard- 
ing go there last month to write her will 
and bring it back and put it in her lock box 
here at the bank, he says. You remember 
Laura, don’t you? She married a mail order 
man and the family was furious about it. 
But he struck oil or something out there in 
Illinois and left her uncommonly well-fixed, 
and I am just sure she’s leaving it to Jim. 
And you can’t tell me,” Miz Wilson said, 
“that Laura’s money isn’t at the bottom of 
the Harding change of heart about Jim 
Adamson!” 


1 

‘I HAT seemed as good a 

time as any for me to walk in and get Aunt 

Em’s gloves, so I did. And Annie jumped 

like anything and said my goodness, I'd 
almost made her swallow the pins. 

I told Aunt Em as soon as I got home 
about Jim’s Aunt Laura and her mail order 
man. And she said some people made her 
sick talking about Laura Adamson the way 
they did. Maybe after all, Laura had used 
better judgment than some of the rest of us, 
she said. And as for that Harding tribe, 
they made her sick too. For all they made 
out how important they were, they’d been 
mortal jealous of thé Dallases ever since 
moving to Elmville—jealous of the Dallases’ 
position in the community, their bank, their 
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car, and the very house they lived in! 

I could smell the attic the minute I 
opened my eyes next morning and knew with- 
out looking that the door at the foot of the 
stairway would be open and that Aunt Em 
would be flying around with her head tied 
up in a towel, carrying out bed clothes. 

Anyway, when I got downstairs, she said, 
well, well, well, I looked as chipper as you 
please in that clean blue dress and she was 
glad on account of she wanted me to run 
down to the bank and give Mr. Wilson a 
note for Miz Wilson. 

I said why didn’t she just telephone Miz 
Wilson. But Aunt Em said it was a surprise 
party for the minister’s wife, and you'd as 
well shout it from the house tops as to men- 
tion it over the phone with Mattie Baker 
on the board. 


There wasn’t anyone at 
the bank behind the little windows where they 
give away money when I got there, except 
Mr. Wilson and he didn’t see me probly on 
account of he was talking to Mr. Harding, 
Gloria’s father. Of course I thought, Frank 
Gordon is on vacation. 

“I'll give six thousand cash right on the 
barrel head for it,” Mr. Harding was saying 
kind of bragging like, and tilting his big 
cigar up till it looked like it might burn 
his nose. “You'll not get a better offer. 
After all, it’s an old house, and I wouldn’t 
be interested in it if it weren’t for the women 
folks. They have their heart set on it and 
are bound they’ll have it. They can hardly 
wait to move in.” 

But Mr. Wilson said, shaking his head, 
“T’ll make a note of it, of course, but I 
make no promises. A lot could happen be- 
tween now and the twentieth.” 

He saw me then and said my goodness, 
who was he to keep a lady customer waiting. 
So I gave him Aunt Em’s note and told him 
she’d have telephoned Miz Wilson but what 
was in the note was a secret and she'd as 
well shout it from the house tops as talk it 
over the phone with Mattie Baker on the 
board. 

Mr. Wilson took the note and cleared his 
throat real hard, and said something about 
out of the mouths of babes, so I left. 

Going home, I stopped at Hartley’s grocery 
for a box of breakfast food Aunt Em had 
told me to get. And while Charlie Hartley 
was fishing it off the top shelf with the long 
pole, I saw Gloria Harding’s car stop out 
front and who should get out of it but Jim. 
Gloria was smiling nice as anything but Jim 
looked like maybe Gloria made him tired the 
way she was always bossing him around. 

When he came in the store, though, he said 
hello, old-timer, and hello, Charlie, what do 
you say? He hangs around the store a lot 
on account of he used to work there and 
likes Charlie. 

Charlie said, “A good deal. Fred Hard- 
ing’s been trying to locate you since nine 
o’clock this morning.” 

Jim said, “But he should have known 
where I was. I was out at the Fair Grounds 
with Gloria.” 

“Well, yer Aunt Laura’s dead,” Charlie 
told him. “Fred got the wire, on account of 
he was her lawyer.” 

“Well!” Jim said, and sat down on a pack- 
ing box quick like. “Fact is, I didn’t know 
much about my Aunt Laura, Charlie.” 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Can you imagine a Jeep made of anything but 
steel? Steel’s toughness has been tested by war. Keep 
this in mind when peace comes. The new and better 
war-steels will be ready for you then. Many of them 
resulting from research by 174 U.S. Steel laboratories. 
They’ll be made into all kinds of products from 
farm trucks to steel roofing. Marked with the U-S-S 
Label. To assure you of quality steel. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEKL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OF WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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“Sammy White was home on furlough 
last week, and one of the first things he 
did was to go around to George Clinton’s 
store and pin a rifle marksmanship medal 
on George. ‘He earned it more than I 
did,’ said Sam. ‘The Marine Corps has 
taught me plenty about shooting, but it 
was George who got me started!’ 


“Like many another Peters dealer, 
George has always been a companion, 
coach and adviser to anyone interested in 
the sport of hunting or shooting. 


“Lots of our boys now in uniform got 
their first lessons in marksmanship from 
him, and their love of the sport of hunting, 


PETER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Member American Wildlife Institute, For a More Abundant Game Supply’ 








Ka? ‘George never dreamed 


hed get a medal 


says “DOC” PETERS 


too. He’s also done a mountain of work 
for game restoration and other activities 
that help sportsmen. 


“You can help him now. Go to your 


Peters dealer for the home and garden | 


supplies he carries. Peters production is 


still going to the armed forces, but when © 


shells and cartridges are again available 
you'll see the familiar Peters High Ve- 
locity labels back on dealers’ shelves. 


“And the famous power that was al- 
ways packed in Peters will again be there. 
Power ... uniform accuracy... and de- 
pendability. We're all hoping that day 
comes soon.”’ 


PACKS THE 
POWER 





High Velocity is Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by Peters Cartridge Division 
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YOUNG FARMERS 








F.F.A. FARM The Bakersfield (Cal- 
LABORATORY ifornia) Chapter of Fu- 

ture Farmers gained 
national prominence last fall when one of its 
members, Robert Bowman, was elected na- 
tional F.F.A. president. 

Turning out champions seems to have be- 
come a habit with the Bakersfield Chapter. 
Many chapter members have received state 
and national recognition degrees, and Cal- 
ifornia agricultural shows usually carry an 
unusually high percentage of Bakersfield 
F.F.A. winners. 

Why this unusual success? There are at 
least two good reasons. One is the high 
caliber of their agricultural faculty, usually 
numbering from eight to ten men, and the 
other is access to probably the finest equipped 
school “laboratory” in the country. 

The laboratory is a 102-acre farm  pur- 
chased by school authorities just ten years 
ago. Vocational agriculture had been taught 
at the Kern county Union High School (of 
which the Bakersfield Chapter is a part) 
for more than 25 years. From the beginning it 
was felt that to do a good job of teaching 
the agricultural department should have an 
actual farm to operate. 

The first step was to rent a three-acre tract 
of land where a few herd sires were kept and 
a few lots of cattle fed out. Then in 1928 
the school board rented a 40-acre farm. The 
cattle were moved, and a 500-hen poultry 
house built. Later came pens for the hogs 
and corrals for the sheep. It was soon evi- 
dent that under careful management a 
school farm could give the needed educa- 
tional advantages and cost the school little. 

Apparently this conclusion was shared by 
the school board, because the present 102- 
acre farm was purchased in 1934. Since then 
the whole idea has grown. Present invest- 
ment is about $50,000. 


Extensive Livestock Program 


There is a milking herd of 35 purebred 
Guernseys. A large number of young stock 
bring the total dairy number to 100. About 
25 brood sows are kept. 

About 250 feeder steers are purchased 
each year. They are held in corrals on the 
farms from which Future Farmers buy most 
of the steers they use in their feeding proj- 
ects. A couple of carloads of steers are fed 
out annually, being used for classroom in- 
struction during the feeding period. 

Each spring 200 feeder lambs are bought. 
The poultry flock runs about 500 laying hens, 
and is used for laboratory material for fresh- 
man students. 

Because of the extensive livestock pro- 
gram it is necessary to buy several hundred 
tons of hay and grain each year. There are 
grinders and feed mixers right on the farm. 
A trench silo is filled annually with 250 tons 
of corn silage. 

The farm has grown to the extent that 
three men are employed full-time. Five to 
eight boys live in the dormitory and help 
mornings, evenings and week-ends. Boys who 
work on the farm are paid either in terms 
of school credit or on an hourly basis. Al- 
though operated strictly for educational pur- 
poses, the farm takes care of its own costs. 

The farm at Bakersfield has been so suc- 
cessful that the Kern county High School 
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Those ammunition links represent plenty of American 


ingenuity and production skill... 


In the jungle heat, your armorer loaded 
the deadly “‘lace’’ aboard your P-38. 
Now you’re helping to mother a flight of 
bombers headed for a fight. 

Then —out of nowhere— Zeros! 

You pick yours—as you press the 
firing button, the yellow ribbon of linked 
cartridges feeds into your nose guns. A 
jam here, and you'd be washed up. But 
there’s never a hitch as you pour it on at 
the rate of 900 shells a minute. 

Then your whole squadron starts scor- 
ing. The Japs—that is what’s left of 
them —high-tail it. 

Yes, from cartridge links to planes, 
our fighters are getting the finest! 


If a fighter’s guns jam, he’s really 
in trouble. To minimize this possi- 
bility engineers of the Spring Divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner have been at 
work on machine gun and cannon 
link problems since Pearl Harbor. 

In cooperation with Army engi- 
neers, they have developed four new 
links. They have also had a part in 
the Army’s program in producing a 
.50 calibre link of vastly improved 
performance. 

To the making of these precision 


BORG -WARNER 





links, we apply the basic Borg- Warner 
idea: “‘design it better—make it bet- ° 
ter.”” Much of our peacetime growth 
is due to this principle in our pro- 
duction of essential equipment for 
the farm and home and for the avia- 
tion and automotive industries. 


So large and varied has been this 
production that there is reason to 
doubt that any American can go 
through a single day without bene- 
fiting from Borg-Warner products. 


Today Borg-Warner applies the 
principle of “design 
it better— make it 
better’ to the pro- 
duction of more than 
100 items for war. 








Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS - 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG + MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + MCCULLOCH ENGINERRING + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT. - 
MORSE CHAIN « NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO «+ ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR 











DOROTHY LAMOUR... 
starring in the Paramount Picture, 
*‘And The Angels Sing,’’ 
takes time out for a cup of 
brisk Lipton Tea. 





Dorothy Lamour says: 


; Br isk is the word for LIPTONS !” 


Dorrit sorrows one from the tea flavory—so different from teas that 








experts—‘“‘brisk” is their own word are listless, and flat-tasting! 

to describe the fresh, lively, full- Lipton’s is America’s very favorite 

bodied flavor of Lipton Tea. brand of tea because it’s brisk... 
Lipton’s tastes better because it’s Borrow an idea from Dottie—try 

brisk. Zestier, smoother, refreshing, a delicious cup of Lipton’s today! 

EXPERT tea tasters 

often sample as many 

as 700 teas a day. They 

value most highly those 


teas which are brisk- 
tasting—like Lipton’s. i 


Brisk flavor—never flat! 
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board has established a similar program at 


Shafter, one of the branch high schools. The 
35-acre farm here features potatoes, alfalfa 
and cotton raising as well as beef cattle, 
swine and poultry. 

H. K. Dickson, director of agricultural 
education for the Kern county Union High 
School District, sees a great many schools 
in the state adopting the school-farm idea 
after the war. “In this way they can furnish 
a laboratory in which their agricultural 
classes may get some actual experience. This 
will not in any way be a substitute for home 
project work but rather a supplement,” Dick- 
son says. 


BLACK Millions of pounds of wild black- 
GOLD berries were harvested in the 
hills of Tennessee last summer. 

The berries found a ready market, too. 

Realizing that the wild blackberry would 
be the only fruit available in large quantities 
for the pie bakers, preservers and ice cream 
makers, quick-freeze plants in Tennessee 
offered a liberal price of seven cents per 
pound to pickers. Collection centers and 
truck routes were established largely around 
4-H clubs, at schools and country stores in 
the various counties. Many refrigerator cars 
of these berries moved out of Tennessee to 
national markets and to army camps to re- 
lieve the shortage of fresh fruits. 
. Outstanding was the work of Grainger 
county, where the county 4-H club of more 
than 500 members signed a contract with a 
quick-freeze corporation in Knoxville, and 
delivered 235,000 pounds of berries which 
brought $16,000. Thirty-two receiving sta- 
tions were established, to which crates were 
delivered to be filled by club members for 
pick-up trucks. 

The county 4H club received a check 





from the plant for each day’s “pick”, and in 
turn issued checks to the individual club 
members. The club got a cent a pound for 
handling the berries. A total of 6,500 checks 
were issued to club members and their fami- 
lies. A third of the rural families of the 
county received checks, and the county 4-H 
club received $2,350. Most of the money in 
the club treasury will be invested in War 
Bonds to be used later in financing 4-H 
projects. 





| Portable livestock squeeze built by the 


Ashland (Kansas) F.F.A. is rented to 
farmers and_ ranchers. Dehorning, 





branding, castrating is easier and safer. 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE—For over 100 
years, United States Rubber Company has been 
working with rubber. Throughout that century 
of experience, its scientists and technicians have 
been exploring new fields, planning, designing 
and testing better products. 
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TIRES THAT BULLETS CAN'T STOP— Specially 
built combat tires used on jeeps, tank destroyers 
and other combat cars keep the vehicle rolling 
at full speed even when riddled with machine 
gunfire. Extra thick sidewalls support the tire 
for a considerable distance even without any air. 


School bells 
ring 
rain or shine 


Is there a load so precious anywhere as 
the cargo this school bus carries? 


Rain or shine, over slippery spring 
pavements or through the early morning 
mist, the school bus takes its lively load 
to school...and brings it back again 
happy and safe. 


Today, new tires are hard to get... 
but the school bells keep on ringing. 
And the school bus must keep right on 
running early and late—morning and 
afternoon—just the same. 


The doctor's car, the bus that carries 
workers to their jobs and home again, 
the ambulance, the milk truck, every 
essential car and truck in town depends 
on tires...and, now more than ever, 
on good, capable, experienced tire service 
to keep them running. 


That’s where the skill, the knowledge 
and the care of your community tire 
dealer do such an all-important job. As 
long as tires are hard to get, as long as 
every ounce of mileage counts as it does 
today, his function in keeping the com- 
munity rolling is of vital importance. 

Ile has a stake in the community, too, 
and he guards the tires that make it run. 


~ * * 


When you see this sign, you will find that kind of tire 
dealer. It is the sign of a local, independent business built 
on experience, skilled service and products of quality. 
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TOMORROW'S TIRE— All the improvements in tire 
engineering that have been built into U. 8S. 
Royals for jeeps and tank destroyers, for bomtb- 
ers and fighters will help make U. S. Royal 
Masters the premium quality favorite again 
after victory—serving through science for safer 
driving on the nation's finest cars 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 F.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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“Swifter than a race horse it flew over the icy streets!” 


ANY a mustache cup was put down 
M with a clatter. Many a housewife 
on this wintry Sunday morning in 1900 
began to dream of a new family carriage 

without a horse! 

There on the front page of the news- 
paper was the thrilling story. Henry Ford 
had given a reporter a ride in the first 
Detroit-built automobile—an experimen- 
tal model. It had been an inspiring ex- 
perience. 

A speed of 25 miles an hour had been 
attained. The reporter nearly leapt over- 
board in fright, but had kept his perch 
over the 3-gallon gas tank. 

He was now able to record ecstatically 
that the “big machine rode with dream- 





like smoothness” despite the ruts... that 
it “stopped within six feet” and was off 
again ‘“‘like a frightened ghost”’. 

Mr. Ford had proved himself ‘‘an ex- 
pert in cutting circles and other fancy 
figures”. He turned sharp curves “with 
the grace and ease of a wild bird”. Even 
a milk wagon and a loaded dray had been 
encountered without mishap! 

From these early days, the name Ford 
has never ceased to be news. 

The reason lies in the basic Ford princi- 
ple: build a sturdy, simple car priced within 
the reach of the greatest number. 

When production was stopped on the 
1942 models, more than 30,000,000 Ford- 
built cars and trucks had taken to the 
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road. Millions of them are still serving 
America’s vital needs. Much of the pres- 
ent news of Ford is “‘restricted’’, for it has 
to do with the mass production of giant 
aircraft and other tools of victory. 

But there will come a day when Ford 
news will again feature civilian models. 
You may be sure they will reflect all the 
ingenuity and precision engineering which 
are traditional with Ford. They will bene- 
fit, too, by the newer knowledge of mate- 
rials and fabrication methods. 

Yes, the Ford cars of the future may 
even challenge the descriptive powers of 
that forgotten reporter who, at the turn 
of the century, rolled along the streets of 
Detroit “swifter than a race horse’’. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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By Robert KR. Johnson 


ONG ago prairie fires taught pioneer 
farmers of Nebraska the value of co- 
operation. One man alone could ac- 

complish little; neighbors banded together 
were equal to the task. 

Such community teamwork today is re- 
sponsible for the success of Nebraska’s 47 
weed control districts, which show definite 
advances in the fight against noxious weeds 
on more than 6,000,000 acres of farmland. 

Before 1937, weed control efforts were 
hit-or-miss. A single farm whose operator 
was indifferent could keep the vicinity weed- 
infested, despite his neighbors’ best efforts. 

That year the picture changed abruptly 
when the state legislature set up the ma- 
chinery for noxious weed districts, and pro- 
vided for eradication of noxious weeds from 
all roads, railroad right-of-ways, irrigation 
ditches and canals, as well as farms. 

Bindweed alone costs Nebraska farmers 
$2,000,000 in crop losses annually, accord- 
ing to Dr. F. D. Kiem, chairman of the 
agronomy department, University of Ne- 
braska, and member of the state weed ad- 
visory committee. Other noxious weeds des- 
ignated by the state weed law are puncture 
vine, leafy spurge, Canada thistle, perennial 
peppergrass, and Russian knapweed. 

While the law has teeth (violators may 
be fined up to $500), voluntary co-operation 
is stressed. All land-owners in the district 
share in organization and administration ex- 
penses, but each is responsible for the eradi- 
cation of weeds on his own land. 

Districts are organized upon petition by 
51% of resident land-owners, or owners of 
60% of any adjoining lands. Upon receiv- 
ing the petition, the county clerk notifies the 
director of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Inspection. The director has a sur- 
vey and map made of the proposed district, 
showing infested lands, and recommends 
whether or not a district shall be formed. 

Final decision rests with the county board 
at a public hearing, of which land-owners 
and persons having any interests in such 
land are given notice. If the petition is ap- 
proved, after presentation of evidence and 
objections, the county clerk calls a meeting 
for the election of supervisors, in whom au- 
thority and control rests. These three or five 
men serve without pay, except for actual 
traveling expenses. Meetings are held with 
members to discuss the work. Supervisors 
may hire help and buy machinery. 

A weed district may be as small as one 
ae mile. The present districts range 

size from 9,600 to 365,000 acres. Thirteen 


counties are organized on a county-wide ba- 


Bindweed, ranking farm saboteur, takes 
a beating in Nebraska’s weed program. 


sis. The 47 districts represent only about 
half the counties in the state, but are in the 
areas of heaviest infestation. 

The system@has these advantages: 

1. Assures district-wide eradication and 
control program. 

2. Clears all roads, railroad right-of-ways, 
ditches, canals and other non- -agricultural 
lands of noxious weeds. 

3. Insures protection to lands not infested. 

4. Secures state assistance in surveys, 
maps, and recommendations for eradication. 


Operating Costs Are Low 


The expenses of organization and admin- 
istration have varied the first year from one- 
half cent to a cent and a half per acre, for 
all land included in the districts. After the 
first year expenses have been even less. 

If a land-owner refuses to control_ his 
weeds, the work may be done by the dis- 
trict, the cost certified to the county clerk, 
and collected like other taxes. Non-co-op- 
erators are alse liable to cash fines. 

Mitchell precinct in Scotts Bluff county 
was organized in 1938—the first weed dis- 
trict in the state. Eighty-eight farms had 
73 acres of noxious weeds. Weeds on all 
but one of the 73 infested acres are now un- 
der control, or have been eradicated. 

Cuming county, the first county-wide dis- 
trict in the state, was organized in 1940. 
Secretary Arvid Johnson reports 98% of 
the farmers are co-operating, and have 1,000 
of the original 1,280 infested acres under 
eradication. He estimates 300 acres of bind- 
weed have been eradicated. 

The Wayne county district has used 305,- 
000 pounds of sodium chlorate and 225 tons 
of salt. One hundred farmers in Cedar county 
have completed eradication on farms, and 
have treated all infested roadsides. 

“The successful operation of weed dis- 
tricts depends to a great extent on the initia- 
tive of the local supervisors,” declares W. L. 
Klatt, supervisor of the state division of 
noxious weeds. “Most of the districts are 
functioning very satisfactorily.” 
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to make more delicious 


ICE CREAM 


in your automatic 


refrigerator 





Even milk sherbets are smooth and 


free from ice crystals 


A marvelous new method makes smoother ice 
cream from light cream .. . delicious milk 
sherbets from whole milk . . . in automatic 
refrigerators! All with no eggs, no cooking! 
So economical, with ‘“‘Junket’”? Rennet Tab- 
lets . . . so easy to digest ! 


4 WAYS 


to use the magic of 


RENNET 


1. ICE CREAM... Velvety- 3. RENNET-CUSTARDS 
smooth using . delicious 
less cream, eggless, non- 
whether made cooked cus- 
in automatic tards. Quick to 
refrigeratorsor make, easy to 
hand freezers. digest — loved by children. 


2. MILK SHERBETS 4. COTTAGE CHEESE 

.. delightfully ...creamy in 
light and re- texture,freshin 
freshing. An flavor, rich in 
excellent food milk proteins 
made with and minerals... 
either whole or top milk. easy tomake,grand forsalads, 











“Junket” Rennet Tablets are not sweetened or flavored. 
Add sugar and flavor as required. Each makes 4 or 5 
rennet-custard desserts, or more than a pint of ice 
cream in your automatic refrigerator. 12 Rennet Tab- 
lets in each package. At grocers and druggists. 


FREE TRIAL! Send for “Junket” Rennet 
Tablets sample and recipes an 
judge for yourself! 





——<——=<—<= SEND COUPON TODAY =-—-——"* 
| “The ‘Junker’ Folks,” | 
| Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. | 
| Dept. 236, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Please send free trial sample of “Junxet’’ Rennet 
Tablets; also new recipe folder. 
| 









(Paste coupon on postcard and write your 
name and address below it before mailing) 


P+ hy 5 ae te A trade-mark of Car 


registered 


Car, Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 
. for tte rennet and other food products, and ts 
m the United States and Canade. 




















GHTER 
Fe | 
OMENTS | 
withtresh | 
= 
Eveready | 
Batteries | 
§ 
“Could | please speak to the | 
editor of ‘How to Behave in 
Arabia’?” 





BATTERIES for 
“walkie - talkies” 
and other Army 
and Navy equip- 
ment must be com- 
pact, light and pow- 
erful. That’s why 
our entire produc- 
tion of “Eveready” “Mini-Max” batteries is 
now being shipped to the armed forces. And 
that’s the very good reason why your dealer 
has none to give you now. 


B BATTERY 


PORTABLE 
RADIOS 





You get double value from every Wor Boud vou 
buy. It's the soundest investment vou could make 
in your country’s future as well as your own. 





THAD E-MARK 


The words “Eveready” and “Mini-Max”’ are reg- 
istered trade-marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


| comfort. 
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FARM FLOCK 


GETTING READY 
FOR SUMMER 








Summer heat is no 
friend of the poul- 
try raiser. It 
causes hens to drop in production, and will 
probably mean lower grades for the eggs 
you do market. 

Poultry houses should have a good circu- 
lation of air. Summer drafts on birds are 
not injurious. Windows can be open from 
early June until late August in most sections, 
and in some places even Jater. 

There are other ways of getting summer 
folks who have basement 
barns convert idle rooms to summer pens 
for their hens. These are cool and generally 
dry enough for summer use. It is always 
safest to put the pens in order for use in 


Some 


early summer, because then the moving does | 


not upset the flock. 
Throughout the Middle West the “straw 
loft” has become very popular. This 10-inch 





or 12-inch layer of straw, carried on wire or | 
| boards, is just high enough to give head- 
| room, and provides a well-insulated ceiling. 
It is fully 10 to 15 degrees cooler than similar | 


buildings without the straw loft feature. 
Some poultrymen use it for summer only. 
It has the disadvantage of becoming dusty, 
and unless carried on fine-mesh wire may be 
a harboring place for rats and mice. 
On the range chicks positively must have 


| shade. Perhaps the best arrangement is to 


pull the brooder house or shelter houses 
close to shade trees. If there are no shade 
crops like corn, Sudan, or grain sor- 
planted near the brooder 


trees, 
ghums can be 


ouses oO > excelle is i- | . . 
houses. Another excellent plan is the arti- | to paint-making are segregated. The result 


ficial shade. which can be readily moved. 
Egg quality drops quickly in_ hot 

weather. Even at best, summer egg quality 

does not approach spring conditions. The 


or more times a day, and hold them in a 
cool, moist place until they are sold. 
Bluegrass, clover, alfalfa and many other 
range crops are suitable for poultry feeding, 
and are feed-savers. Many crops, such as 
Ladino clover, rape, bluegrass clippings and 
Swiss chard, are cut and carried daily to 





both growing chicks and layers. There is 
no limit in the amount that chicks are fed, 
but layers should seldom have more than 


| five pounds daily. Larger quantities usually 


result in reduced consumption of grain and 
mash, and a drop in production. 


Layers need forcing methods of feeding | f ctsDI . 
pany, Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


from June until the end of the Jaying season. 
It isn’t so much the quantity of mash that 


| layers eat, or the relationship between grain 
| and mash consumed, as it is the total amount 


of feed that they eat. 


are milk (sweet, sour or condensed), green 


water or milk from a sprinkler over the dry 
mash in the hoppers. A_five-to-ten-minute 
feeding at noon stimulates production ap- 
preciably. 

A “Swat the Rooster” week has been 
held in South Dakota for several years, spon- 
sored by the state Extension Service and the 
produce buyers of the state. The roosters, 
they point out, eat feed that hens need and 
contribute nothing after breeding season. 





Many roosters are cooked and canned. 


The best summer “appetite stimulators” | 


| 





Remarkable New Oils Enable 
Pittsburgh to Maintain 


wz? 


N formulating Pittsburgh Paints, so 
I widely used by farmers in this country, 
we possess the advantage of being able to 
use a series of improved oils. This enables 
our technical men to “build” paints that 
have everything a farmer could ask for— 
toughness and durability, hardy weather- 


| resistance, quick drying, easy application 


and long-run economy. 


| “Molecular-Selection’’ Oils—In 1943, for the 


first time in history, Pittsburgh succeeded 


| in “unblending” natural oil. Those mole- 


best that can be done is to gather eggs three | 


feeds, wet mash and pellets. A wet mash can | 
be quickly made by pouring a ribbon of | 





cules in each oil drop which are best suited 


of this “molecular-selection” process is a 
brand new oil which vastly improves the 
drying qualities of the many Pittsburgh 
Paints in which it is used and enables 
Pittsburgh to control uniformity of paint 
performance. 


“Vitolized Oils’’—These remarkable oils keep 
the Pittsburgh Paint film Jive, tough and 
elastic—enabling it to expand and contract. 
Thus Pittsburgh Paints resist heat and cold 
without breaking down—provide live- 
paint protection. 


Only in Pittsburgh Paints will you find 
this unique combination of improved oils. 
This is the scientific reason why farmers 
can continue to look to Pittsburgh for 
dependable, economical, long-lasting paint 
protection. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 





- _—>_ 


aes 
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TALKIES 
Buffalo Bill This well-done and high-class A ul 0 & f 
Western will still be around 


somewhere when you read this. Colonel 


Cody’s biography somewhat idealized, in 
Technicolor, its memory-stirring cowboys . 
and Indians is a welcome relief in these weary 


war days. Indian battle scene wild and thrill- 











ULAR ing. Joel McCrea, Maureen O’Hara, Thomas 
10N Vitchell, Linda Darnell. Worth your money. 
15 . 
(20th C.-Fox) 
Follow The Here is a two-hour review of 
Boys the vaudeville shows our G. 
I.’s have been seeing in the 
le camps. And it’s grand. W. C. Fields’s famed 


pool table sequence, George Raft, Orson 
Welles, Marlene Dietrich, Sophie Tucker, 
Dinah Shore, Ted Lewis, scores of others— 
plus 19 fast musical numbers. Follow the 
crowd! (Universal) 


iin Cowboy and Roy Rogers saves a gal’s 
The Senorita mine from a dirty swindler 





in another entertaining 
Western musical. The kind of music and 
breathless action fans like, with Mary Lee, 
, so Dale Evans, “Big Boy” Williams. Fast; tune- 
ntry, ful. (Republic) 
le to 
ibles Moon Over Reconciliation of troubled 
that Las Vegas young love is the theme of a 
for— pretty good musical. Just a 
ther- batch of songs, floor show bits and comedy, 
tion well-directed. Anne Gwynne, David Bruce, 
Gene Austen, Alan Dinehart.' Good routine 
stuff. (Universal) 
> the 
eded Trocadero No story to speak of, so this 
10le- musical has to lean on the 
lited music. There’s lots—four bands, Matty Mal- 
esult neck, Gus Arnheim, Bob Chester, Eddie 
is a LeBaron, plus Rosemary Lane, Johnny 
; the Downs, Ralph Morgan. Band fans only. 
urgh (Republic) 
ables a as “ap , “4 
aint Jamboree A group of minor radio favor- Ketch the bed-sheet, Luke . . . comp’ny’s acomin’ for dinner. 
ites work out in this musical 
with a farm background. A squabble over . 
keep who gets a broadcasting contract features W ‘CHEK " AV | 
and Ruth Terry, George Byron, Paul Harvey, “i . 
ract. dwin Stanley, Sneckelfritz Band. Radio 
cold fans. (Republic) ee - P 
live- Auto-Lite’s “Plug-Chek”’ In- of a different heat range. . 
Her Primitive Bob Benchley, Edward E., spection Service helps save when you change tractors 
find Man ot te Catlett, gas wasted by faulty, dirty from distillate to gasoline... 
. elen Broderick, prop up @ . : ; 
oils. weak story with their capable comedian SM  )  : when gas rationing cuts the 
. ~ pr agg ge camera shots of New York tests by the American Auto- miles you drive your car. 
or night clubs, avana, and racetracks hel : seti ; “ as . 
paint some. Robert Paige, Louise Allbritton are in nano peeecation, tals spark Plug-Chek” will quickly show 
Som- it. Only fair. (Universal) plug service resulted in in- you whether your present 
7. — eee ' . creased gas mileage upto 12%. plugs are operating “too hot,” 
ampico Edward G. Robins s . a ” . . 
} captain whe oe Les aa Oftentimes you can get too cold” or just right. Get 
from the sea, and tumbles into the center of better results if you use plugs a “Plug-Chek” today! { 
a lively spy plot. Victor McLaglen the vil- My 
lain. Spy fans. (20th C.-Fox) THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, 1 Merchandising Div . OHIO 
Meet The Effective musieal comedy stars, BACK: THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 


People such as Lucille Ball, Bert Lahr, 

Dick Powell, Rags Ragland, are 
still not enough to make this lavish effort a 
real hit. With effective spots here and there, 
it never quite clicks. (M-G-M) 


Tune tre AUTO CITES ‘2 
I 
une a AUTO mani 
a Hardy’s Low pressure spot in this Starring RONALD COLMAN In ii‘ 
onde T bl pul series. Andy, off rT 99 
ae a ae Evenyrames Fon Tite Bove” recsscy wig 


tangled en route (as has many a freshman Featuring men and women at the fighting fronts NBC Network 
before him). Mickey Rooney, Bonita Gran- 
ville, and the rest, as usual, only poorer. 
Wait. (M-G-M) 


\- 





Charles F,. Stevens 











“BIG JOE” CAN BLAST A HOLE THROUGH A FOG!... It’s the air 


raid siren that’s guarding Pear! Harbor and hundreds of American towns and 





cities... and it’s got the loudest mechanical voice in the world today. 


It can actually start fires with its tremendous vibrations! . 





BACK THE ATTACK ../ WITH WAR BONDS! 


“Where does Big Joe’s power come from?...Ill tell you!... From the same 
engine that used to hide under the hood of a Chrysler...the very same 


engine that’s helping to push thousands of General Sherman tanks toward 


Berlin and Tokio!” F r p y LE p 


Industrial Engines - Marine Engines - Marine 
Tractors - Navy Pontoons « Harbor Tugs - 
Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts - Tank Engine 
Assemblies « Tank Parts + Airplane Wing 
Panels + Fire-Fighting Equipment - Air Raid 
Sirens - Gun Boxes « Searchlight Reflectors. DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPOBATION 





THE NATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 
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T WAS four years ago when I called on 
the School Board of our township and 
asked them for the old one-room school 

house for a community club house. A new, 
large, centratized school had been built in the 
center of the township, replacing all one-room 
schools, including ours. 

Closing of the one-room school had caused 
me much sadness of heart. Not that I like 
things just because they are old. But there 
was something of the early wisdom of our 
pioneering ancestors that still hovered about 
that old school. 

My three children had all had their first 
day of school there, and had graduated from 
the eighth grade, all under the kindly tutor- 
hip of fine teachers. Nevertheless our school 
was closing, and the next best thing was to 
salvage the building itself and try to keep 
ts quaint and beautiful spirit alive in the 
community. 

The Board gave permission. We were to 
have the building for a club house, as our 
very own, to have and to hold, especially 
to hold. The Board didn’t want to sell the 
property, but it didn’t want to maintain it 
and police it, either. It would charge no 
rent. Light, heat, water, repairs, and up- 
keep of grounds- were to be our worries. 

The next day invitations from my type- 
writer went to all women in the district, 
old and young, to come to my house to hear 
about the School Board offer. Fourteen came. 
Then and there our Community Club was 
organized—even to officers, and committees to 


CHOOL HOUSE 
10 CLUB HOUSE 


solicit funds for converting 
the building into a club 





Local women asked for this one-room school house. 
In return, the community got its first name (Charter 


house, Oak, Pa.), a social life, a beauty spot, a meeting place. 


That first summer we 
worked at removing desks 
and seats, which were screwed to the floor. 
The new centralized school took them off 
our hands. Then we rented a sanding ma- 
chine from a hardware store in a town 
nearby, and scraped from the floor about 
an eighth of an inch of assorted oil, dirt, 
grime, and old wood. The screw-holes were 
filled with sawdust, then the whole floor 
was shellacked, varnished, and heavily waxed 
for dancing. 

School Color Schemes! 


The dismal brown wall paper with gray- 
brown clouds sprinkled about, and a half- 
inch of soot over it all, and the slate-colored 
wainscoting and woodwork awaited us next. 

Slate color and brown! (Who picks the 
wall-covering for school houses? There is a 
subject worth looking into! Color has a 
positive effect on children and should be 
a serious consideration.) We used an ivory 
paper with an orchid colonial design; we 
even papered over the black-boards, on the 
sides of the room, pasting ornamental bind- 
ing over them. The boards at the front were 


left—and have proved very useful in club 
and committee meetings. ; 

By the end of that summer the club house 
was done—well, “ready for occupancy,” 
anyhow. After our first meeting, we had a 
show-off party, a kind of entertainment- 
housewarming, to make some money to finish 
off the bills. 

That was four years ago. Recently we 
did a new paint job, inside and out, on the 
club house. With the help of our men- 
folks we painted the outside a rich dark 
red with white trim—so now it looks like 
the Little Red Schoolhouse it was meant to 
be. 

The inside is lovely in Wedgewood blue 
with ivory trim, The ivory background chintz 
curtains (shown in the photo) came down, 
having served nobly since the opening of 
the club house. Instead of curtains we hung 
inside shutters of wood, painted ivory. 

Our membership has grown to 55 women, 
18 to 80 years in age. This wide age-range is 
unique among women’s clubs, Some of our 
older members went to school 70 years ago 
in this very building. 

All these years, our community has had 
no name. Since the district is rich in 
colonial history, the Club decided on the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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“WHE Voice of Experience which spoke 
from behind the canning demonstration 
table at the Woods County Fair sounded 

decidedly girlish, and mature women in the 
audience were inclined to smile indulgently. 
But when someone asked the young demon- 
strator “how much canning have you done?”, 
her reply of “several hundred jars” satisfied 
everybody. 

The record of this youthful 4-H Club 
member kept steadily climbing, until last 
year 18-year-old Nettie McNally of Alva, 
Oklahoma, received recognition as a National 
Canning Achievement Champion. 

We brought her 1600 miles from her home 
town to Philadelphia as our Guest Cook, for 
she not only knows how to successfully can 
and win prizes herself, but she is able to 
point out helpful Do’s and Don’ts for the less 
experienced canner, as shown in photographs 
which were taken in our Farm Kitchen. 

In her seven years of club work, Nettie 
has canned 2,348 quarts of fruits, vegetables, 
meats, relishes and spreads for home use, for 
some of her neighbors, for use in their school 
lunch-room, and for prize-winning exhibits. 
The value of what she canned last year alone 
totalled nearly 20,000 ration points, and 
would have cost around $150 if purchased. 

Nettie calls herself a typical farm girl, one 
of a family of seven children brought up on 
a 320-acre dairy and livestock farm in the 
sandhill country. She gives all the credit 
for her skill in canning to her mother—Mrs. 
McNally has herself won several prizes in 
jellies—and to her Home Demonstration 
Agent, Miss Gladys Thompson. 


ihiams 


“Ever since I can remember,” Nettie ex- 
plained, “we’ve had a garden, and 
mother canned for our winter supply of fruits 
and vegetables. Even in drought years, there 
was always something. Helping with the 
garden was one of my chores, and the last 
few years, mother and I planned both our 
garden and canning according to a budget. 
We believe that good fresh produce is neces- 
sary for canning, and that it’s important to 
have a variety for good winter meals.” 

Nettie has a record of over 19,000 pounds 
of garden produce to her credit during her 
years of 4-H club work. Last year she was 
such a big help to her brother, who manages 
the farm with their father, that he called 
her his “farmerette.” 

This year, Nettie has been able to attend 
college, thanks to a scholarship (which a jar 
manufacturing company presented to the five 
national 4-H canning champions), and to 4-H 
earnings saved for war bonds and college. 

Nettie is more than happy if her canning 
hints and recipes will help you with your 
summer job of putting up a supply of food. 
And here they are: 


good 


That Peak of Perfection 

Home canners get off-flavors, flat-sour or 
other forms of spoilage if they try to can too 
much at one time, for then food stands 
around too long at those dangerous warm 
temperatures. Speed between cold and hot is 
important for fruits and tomatoes, as well as 
for non-acid vegetables. To avoid trouble: 
1. Do washing, peeling, etc. in as cool a 
place as possible. Keep any supply not be- 
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HOW TO CAN LIKE 





Our Guest Cook from Oklahoma, 
Winner of a National 4-H Club 
Award, Tells How She Does It 


That’s a 4-H Champion’s smile—Nettie 
McNally, farm girl of Woods county, 
Oklahoma, who visited our Farm Kitch- 
en, A national champion at 18 years, she 
is showing her 7-year record book and 
her 7-jar exhibit of an emergency meal. 





Use only standard jars, as on tray, with 
new lids and rubbers. Nettie stores jars 
with crushed paper inside to keep sweet. ss 


ee wed i 
Always wipe rim of jar with clean cloth vas 


before adjusting lid. This removes any 
food particles which would spoil a set: | 
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ing worked on in a cool place, always below spoon or two of liquid from the steaming syrup, then more peaches as they are peeled 
65° F. If held for any length of time, keep _ kettle, then more greens and liquid until jar and pre-cooked. Fill jars to within % inch 
it refrigeration temperatures, around 45°F, is filled within % inch. Cut down through with syrup. Process 10 to 15 minutes in 
2. Prepare only a few jars at a time, espe- the center of the jar with a knife. Add 1. the boiling water bath. For best results, do 
cially if you are working alone. For example, teaspoon salt per quart, process according 3 or 4 quarts, start over with fresh syrup. 
finish the preparing and packing of a batch— __ to time-table. 

} or 4 quarts—of peaches or tomatoes, start 2. Measure corn (cut from the cob, no scrap- Whole Canned Tomatoes, Oklahoma 

them processing, and then repeat with a new ings), shelled peas or limas, and add half Style 
lot of cool products. as much water, by measure. Pre-cook ina ‘2 ¢. sugar Ripe, firm tomatoes 
kettle 3 to 5 minutes. Pack into clean hot V4 c. salt Tomato juice 
They Can’t Be Too Clean jars, so there is a fairly loose pack of vege- Mix sugar and salt, store in a jar. Grade 
To wash away dirt means to also wash table and liquid, to within 1 inch. Add 2 firm but thoroughly ripe tomatoes, wash, 
away bacteria. Don’t just pour water over teaspoons sugar and salt mixture (2 parts scald and cold-dip. Peel, pack into clean 
vegetables, but rather lift them in and out sugar to 1 part salt) to each quart, process. hot quart jars. To get a full pack, stand 
of several waters, so dirt drops to the bottom. - the jar in a bowl of hot water and press 
Use a brush, or rub with the hands if neces- Full Pack Blackberries pel gently. Add 2 tsp. sugar-salt a 
sary. Wax or green beans, asparagus, spin- Spread berries on trays (with a rim) which ture per quart, fill with hot tomato juice to 
ach, beets, all need special care in washing, fit into the oven, and sprinkle % c. sugar within % inch of top. Process in the boil- 
as they come in contact with the soil. per quart of fruit over the berries. Allow to ing water bath. (Your state College time- 
P ? stay in a 200°-225° F. (very slow) oven table is a good one to follow.) 
Packing Pointers about 15 minutes, or until there is quite a Tomato juice: Use’ ripe tomatoes which 
\ common cause of trouble with vegetables bit of juice on the tray. Pack berries and are sound, but not perfect enough for can- 
ich as corn, peas, limas and spinach is too juice into clean hot jars. Process 10 min. ning whole. Wash, remove any discolored 
tight a pack, which makes heat penetration to — in the boiling water bath. or hard spots, cut into pieces. Heat just 
tie the center of the jar difficult, with the result . enough so they will sieve easily. Allow 1 to 
ity, that not all spoilage bacieria are killed dur- French Pack Peaches 14% cups juice per quart. 

ch- ing processing. Select firm, ripe peaches, peel, remove pits. - ; ‘ 

she To avoid this follow one of these methods: Have ready boiling syrup (recipe at right), Sugar-Saving Syrup 

“1 1. Wilt spinach or other greens by steaming, drop in a few halves at a time, and pre-cook I c. sugar | qt. water or part 

_ or pre-cooking with the water which clings 3 minutes. Put a couple tablespoons of 2 ¢- white corn syrup fruit juice 


to the leaves after washing (cut through 
stalks before steaming). Fill hot clean jars 
with about an inch of greens, add a table- 


syrup into the bottom of a clean hot jar, put 
in a few halves, pit-side down, dove-tailing 


them in the jar. Add a few tablespoons 





Combine syrup, sugar, water, bring to a boil. 
Allow 1 to 1% c. per quart, use for medium 
sour fruit, as cherries, blackberries, plums. 








Pre-cook, pack hot. To avoid a tight pack 
(1) Alternate greens and liquid loosely 
(2) Cook corn with half as much water, 


Thorough cleansing is important. Pick 
over and dip spinach in and out of clean 
water 5 or 6 times, so sediment settles, 


Pick only what you can prepare and 
process quickly, 8 Ibs. fill 4 quarts, the 
capacity of a small pressure canner. 





| 
: 
: 












Before processing: A—screw band firm- 
release 


os ae ly; B—leave bail up; C-tighten, 
% inch; D-tighten, ther release 4 turn. 





Co 
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= ) I say that Maca Yeast 
can bring you the 
same thrilling success 
it has brought mil- 
lions of other women 
. -. help you bake 
lighter, smoother 
bread and rolls with 
a grand old-fashioned 
flavor and a rich golden beauty. 

If they aren’t the best you ever 
baked, I'll pay you 25 TIMES THE 
RETAIL PRICE of the package of Maca 
Yeast you buy from your grocer! 





* * * 


Hered A You de! 


Just try Maca, the original fast, granu- 
lar yeast. It’s the yeast that’s TRIPLE- 
TESTED to insure your success: 1. 
Tested for speed; 2. For excellent re- 
sults; 3. For keeping qualities—keeps 
fresh on your pantry shelf for weeks, 
handy whenever you need it! It’s dated 
for your complete protection. 

If Maca-made bread and rolls 
aren't better in every 
way than any you ever 
baked, majl the empty 
Maca wrapper to me— 
Mother Maca—care 
Northwestern Yeast 
Company ... and I'll 









Keeps without 
refrigeration, 


ALL YEAST, 
No Water, No Filler! 

















NORTHWESTERN 
YEAST COMPANY 


4750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois 


COPYRIGHT 1944, NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
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In the Red Cross prisoner-of-war box is 
canned fish, meat, margarine, jam, 
cheese, dried milk, candy, crackers. 


HEN the Red Cross campaign for 

prisoner-of-war boxes came around 

to the Farm Kitchen, we looked over 
the sample box, such as is sent weekly to 
overseas prisoners. 

We observed that the 13 items of food in 
it furnish approximately 14,000 calories, as 
high in protein, fat, minerals and vitamins 
as skillful planning, canning and packaging 
can make it, in order to supplement the 
usual sorry prison fare of soup and bread. 

“We wouldn’t be alive if it weren’t for 
those boxes,” and “we know then that the 
folks back home do remember,” are some of 
the reports the Red Cross receives. About 
12,500 boxes a day are packed at each of 
four centers—Philadelphia, New York, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis. 

We got to wondering what some farm boy 
behind barbed wire might think when he got 
that welcome 10-pound box. Would it sub- 
stitute, in a measure, for the abundance of 
good food back home? 

It seemed to us that we could find no 
better way to share our own bounty than to 
finance a few of those boxes. They cost $3.50 
each, and the local Red Cross can earmark 
a contribution for that special purpose. 


Your low-priced eggs will go fine in 
this delightful, easy-to-serve dessert. Just put 
pudding on to steam during dinner, put the 
sauce in refrigerator to chill. 


Double Boiler Souffle 


Dash of salt 
4 tblsp. orange mar- 
malade or jam 


4 egg whites 
2 tbisp. sugar 
| tblsp. grated 
lemon rind 
Beat egg whites until stiff, add salt, sugar, 
fold in rind and marmalade. Pour into top 
part (greased) of a 6 c. size double boiler, 
set over het water. Cover, steam 45 min. 
Serve at once with Cold Custard Sauce. 
To make Sauce: Beat 2 egg yolks until 
thick and creamy, add 2 tblsp. sugar, 1 tsp. 
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Food Plewe 


FROM OUR FARM KITCHEN 


lemon juice, and 1% c. light cream. Chill. 


Serves 4. 


It’s not too late in many parts of the 
country to transplant herb seedlings. An herb 
border will do a lot to make summer cooking 
interesting—chopped fresh dill and sour 
cream with new boiled potatoes, a little 
tarragon with fish or in a green salad, fennel 
leaves as a garnish for a meat loaf, fresh 
mint with fresh fruit, marjoram in poultry 
stuffing or in a tomato sauce to go with baked 
beans, a little summer savory cooked with 
fresh peas or beans. 

And after you’ve experimented with green 
stems and leaves during the summer, you 
can have a supply of fragrant dried herbs 
for winter use. 


“How can I soften brown sugar when 
it’s hard as a rock?” asks Mrs. H. L. Hage- 
man of Ohio. (1) If you are in a hurry to use 
it, spread sugar in a pan, heat it in a slow 
oven just enough to soften. (2) Otherwise 
break it up enough to store in a covered can 
or other tight container, put in a slice of 
fresh bread or an apple cut in quarters. When 
moisture is restored (2 or 3 days), remove 
apple or bread, keep sugar covered. 


Rubber jar rings, caused some canning 
trouble last year, to judge from letters to 
the Farm Kitchen. “A jar of corn opened in 
October was perfectly good but those used 
later tasted strongly of rubber,” one woman 
wrote. “Are black rubbers safe?” 

Reliable manufacturers are doing the best 
they can with reclaimed and synthetic rub- 
ber, making sturdy jar rings which will 
stand up under processing. But they suggest 
that you wash them with soap and water to 
be sure that all particles of rubber are re- 
moved. Some advise boiling 10 minutes in 
soda water (1 tblsp. soda to 1 qt. water for 
1 dozen rings) to avoid a rubber taste. 


The pressure cooker lady, Mrs. Madeline 
Randall from the National Pressure Cooker 
Company, gave us several good pointers in 
using our new 1944 wartime cooker, which is 
cast aluminum with wooden handles, with a 
flange seal. There are two popular sizes: 
No. 7, which holds 7 quart jars or 9 pints, 
and No. 7a, which is ‘enough taller to hold 
a double tier of pint jars. 

To keep these cookers. bright, Mrs. Ran- 
dall advises: use 2 or 3 tablespoons vinegar 
in 2 quarts water when you process. She 
says, “Never, never put a pressure cooker 
lid in water. Wipe it after using with a damp 
cloth, and,store it upside down so the cooker 
will have air.” 

When pressure is down and the Iid is 
lifted off, Mrs. Randall throws a_ towel 
over the cooke: for 3 or 4 minutes. This 
helps jars get conditioned to the change in 
temperature before they are removed. Prompt 
cooling, with jars well apart and away from 
a draft, is important—THE FARM KITCH- 
EN COOK 






























..- AND THE PURINA DEALER IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY BRINGS THE MIRACLES 
OF MODERN MILLING TO YOUR FARM 


All the benefits of Purina’s research, experience 
and growth come to you in every bag of Checker- 
board Chows which your Purina Dealer brings to 
your farm. He’s glad to supply you with these 
dependable, high quality feeds and to offer you 
helpful service in meeting your feeding and man- 
agement problems. Go to him, too, for the latest 
r information and literature on fighting diseases and 

parasites which waste feed and rob you of profits 


! PURINA MILLS 


and 7,000 Purina Dealers the Country Over 


A Scoop Shovel wi Elbow Grrearg 


When young Will Danforth started in the feed 
business, he not only sold the feed but helped 
mix it, too—with scoop shovel and elbow 
grease... Soon he decided that his feed would 


give even better results if the grains could be 
ground before being mixed. This led to the use 
of accurate grinding and mixing machinery. 
That was Purina’s beginning—50 years ago. 












which your feeding operations should bring. 
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Today your local Purina Dealer offers a special 
wartime service as his part in a Food for Victory 
Crusade to stretch precious feed... He has a sup- 
ply of Feed S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-r Sheets which quickly 
expose hidden production leaks. No matter what 
kind of feed you use, he’ll be glad to fill out Feed 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-r Sheets on your livestock and poultry. 
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OFFICE GIRLS and war workers (busy housewives, too) know LINIT helps them look 
attractive. Lingerie and fine accessories are easily “refinished with a quick LINIT 
rinse. LINIT keeps dainty underthings smooth and lovely—helps them wear longer 
because LINIT penetrates and protects the fabrics. 

* Busy Bathroom Laundress 


anid RINSE AND Lijyyy 


we Ivy Sie 





WASH as usual in mild soap and luke 
warm water. Don't rub — just squeeze 
suds gently through the fabric. 





RINSE very thoroughly. Be sure to re- 
move every bit of soap. Add light LINIT 
solution to final rinse. (Directions on 
every LINIT box.) 






ROLL up in soft dry towel until ready to 
iron. You'll find LINIT makes your lin- 
gerie look crisp as celery, feel cool as a 
cucumber. 





ites AND IRON ) 
IRON at low heat. Iron satin on Sy 
wrong side. Iron double thickness- | <— 
es on both sides. LINIT-starched c€)> 
lingerie takes on new life and 9 


luxury. 





4 £1 ay : 
aa © Corn Products Sales Co. 
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A COUNTRY 
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By Mary Heald Williamsen 


WIDE kitchen window, a view to the 

A west. My country window. 

On one side or other of that clear 
pane of glass I find life’s meaning. There 
I watch my boys tumble in the snow. There, 
on dark, wintry mornings, I watch for the 
school bus, hoping the chores will be done, 
the hot cereal downed, before bus lights 
shine on the hill road. 

There I catch the first glimpse of the old- 
est boy riding home on his bike from the 
village. At sunset, I time my dishwashing to 
catch the rosy glow above the cathedral rows 
of my neighbor’s spruce trees. And at day’s 
| end, I watch for the flicker of car lights 
shining in the west window. The Man of the 
House has come home. 

The first yellow light of the forsythia, the 
| purple of lilacs, the lush green of hybrid 
corn, all are mine for the looking. I can 
| fairly see the lilac hedge that will some 
| day hide the kennel fence. Today, dreams; 
tomorrow, accomplishment. My home is the 
' center, the community and the world the 
| circumference. 


Tue world comes down 
my road. By what miracle does the mail man 
stop with such clock-like regularity at our 
box? The country doctor comes, even in these 
busy days, at my urgent call. Sometimes 
when alone, I have prayed for courage as | 
have looked from my window. The doctor’s 
verdict sometimes has demanded courage. 

But, yes, there above our tall pine, my 
star still shines. My world ceases reeling 
and settles down. Faith and a good world, 
I find, still surrounds me. 
| Some day, from the sheltered vantage 
| point of my window, I will see a messenger 

coming to tell me that war is over and that 
| tite can again be sane and sweet. Again, 
some day, from millions of country windows, 
mothers will watch for those who return. 
Nothing in all this world, that day, will be 
more treasured than united home circles. 

And so, I promise that behind the glass of 
| my window, I will grow strong bodies, 
skilled hands, hearts that quicken to the 
call of need, alert minds. Then some day, with 
happy though longing heart, I will watch 
my own children as they leave the range of 
my window to open the windows of tomor- 
row’s world. 




















“EVEN THE POTATOES OPENED THEIR EYES 


And the potato farmers were frankly 
skeptical when potatoes were first sent 
to market in paper bags instead of the 
traditional burlap. Suppose the bags got 
wet—from vegetable moisture or 
weather—you could see loose potatoes 
strewn from Boise to Bangor. 


But these bags proved to be strong 
and tough even when they were soaked 
through! As a result, not only potatoes 
but other foods and supplies are reach- 
ing their destinations in excellent con- 
dition—and large quantities of burlap 
are released for more essential needs. 

The secret of giving paper such wet 
strength lies in a special resin which 
“bonds” the fibres together so that 
liquids will not separate them and which 
also increases the tensile and folding 


x * 





strength of the paper when dry. And 
this new resin can be added directly to 
the other ingredients in the regular 
paper making process. Thus, without 
new equipment, paper manufacturers 
are now turning out products that 

can be used to replace more crit- 

ical materials... paper towels that 

won't come apart in wet hands, 
tougher wrappings for meats and 
frozen foods—more durable 
paper for blueprints, maps, tags 

and other products for outdoor 

use where resistance to weather 

is a factor. 


This new resin developed by 
Cyanamid is but one of many 
chemicals the company produces 
for the paper industry. It points 


INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 





One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


a 


the way to new usefulness for paper in 
the future and is another example of the 
ways Cyanamid’s long-range research 
is helping to make American industry 
such a decisive factor in the world today. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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This isa Bride....Isn't she Lovely 2 


She's so lovely she leaves the 
groom breathless. He’s crazy 
about her. What gift can you send 
her that she’d be crazy about? 





You bet it's lovely! PYREX 
Ware sparkles like a new dia- 
“ mond. It saves time and steps, too. 
Each dish can be used for baking, 
serving, and storing. She'll love it. 

















This is what a bride can do with 
PYREX dishes. Isn’t it wonderful ? 



















Yes, it’s wonderful. Food 
bakes as much as 1/3 fast- 
er. She can see when food 
is done. PYREX Ware 
helps make any bride a 
better cook. And she can 
bring it right to the table! 
Leftovers can be stored, 
reheated, and served again 
in the samé dish. With no 
transfer from dish to dish, 
she saves precious food. 





=” 2S A 
IDEA FOR IN-LAWS: The new PYREX Cake TIP TO BEST FRIENDS: The PYREX Double 
Dish (next to the Sergeant). Note the handy Duty Casserole (above) is a super-dandy 
glass handles. Grand for tasty layer cakes, gift. Two dishes for the price of one...a swell 
fluffy biscuits, puddings, chops, po- 356 baking dish. And the cover does extra duty 


tatoes. Give her a pair. Each only as a pie plate. 3 sizes: 1'» qt. (small- ¢ 
family size) only 








J * 
| This is the Pyrex Trade-mark 
| You can find the little one pressed into the 
glass bottom of every PYREX dish. It and 
the familiar orange label both mean “A 
product of Corning Research in Glass.” 
Look for them for your own protection. 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y PRESSED 


IN GLASS 
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Mrs. R. E. Ballard—Dunks in Lake. 


Canning Fun 


Tee are all ready to go again, the 
women at Oroville, Washington, who 
make canning a pleasure. 

They have a pretty nice set-up, too. Were 
you to drop in on them some afternoon you’d 
find them mixing up a laundry-tubful of 
plum pudding, or dunking a cookerful of 
freshly canned peas in Osoyoos Lake, or 
maybe they’d be splashing in the lake them- 
selves. 

It all started a few years ago when they 
wanted to can for the school hot lunch. Mrs. 
R. E. Ballard, who has two pressure cookers, 
two tin-can sealers, and a kitchen “just a 
step from the lake,” offered kitchen and 
equipment to anyone wanting to use them. 
So now almost any Thursday or Friday after- 
noon you can find from’ six to twenty-five 
women “over at Mrs. Ballard’s.” 

Last year they put up hundreds of cans of 
fruits, vegetables, chicken, salmon, sausage, 
and plum pudding—as many as 700 cans a 
day, and an average of 500. They started 
with asparagus May 1, and ended with the 
plum pudding December 3. Near the wind-up 
they prepared for the holidays. They made 
a batch of plum pudding in laundry tubs 
and sealed it in tin cans. 

Then, just before time to close for the 
season, the men were called in. It was their 
assignment to get a deer, wild fowl or other 
wild game. Of course they agreed to do it 
“just to help the women out,” and the folks 
around Oroville had some mighty tasty 
canned venison all winter. 


Tue women brought their 
own produce and processed it themselves. 
Mrs. Albert Strickler brought honey from 
her own bees when she ran short of sugar. 
Mrs. Elmer Nigg spent one day putting up 43 
cans of beef stew, and put everything in but 
the onions. Then she used onion salt for the 
onion flavor. In one way or another they sup- 
plied every shortage. 

The women pooled their products and ex- 
changed with neighbors, so that all would 
have a wide assortment at the season’s end. 

Beyond all that they found it fun just to 
get together and work with the neighbors. 
Somehow they weren’t nearly so tired at 
night. They took a swim at least once a day, 
and by the time you read this they'll be 
doing it again.—Richard C. Bell. 





IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 
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IMAGINATION IN 
MANAGEMENT 


WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU —IN WAR —IN PEACE 


Advance planning of the flow of materials and production 
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Management at Chrysler Corporation is “men in their shirt - 
oon neeer eee... 66 elite ention sleeves.” They keep the spark of imagination active through- 
: out the entire producing and operating Chrysler organization. 
for people who like their work. They stimulate the exchange of ideas and experience among 
its divisions to strengthen each with the resources of all. 
Imagination is doing things that Every Chrysler Corporation product is better because of 
this close co-operation, and decause of the far-sighted research 
a , and engineering carried on for the whole group. 
anticipating needs before they arise. Today, this Chrysler teamwork produces large quantities 
of guns, tanks, aircraft engines and many other war products. 
: : Before the war, Chrysler imagination and technical skill 
management that gives special character brought you many important car developments. When the war 


to all Chrysler Corporation products. ends, we again can produce quality cars and trucks for you. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH ° DODGE ° DESOTO ° CHRYSLER 


Imagination is a factory whistle 


““ean’t be done”’... 


Imagination is the unrestricted force in 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines OILITE Powdered Metal Products 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








Oh, you'll be in ciover 
And you'll sure adore 
This swanderful soap that 
Behaves just like four! 













You’re lucky! 
Swan gives creamy, baby-gentle 
lather, even in hard water. 
Makes you feel like a million 
after a war-busy day. 







' 
Baby’s lucky - 
an’s mild and gentle 


ne impor 
& r doctors say 
? 






TotsloveSw 
guds. Pure 36 


de 
tiles. No wom 
“Suen your baby! 







Dishes are lucky! 






Hot water, creamy Swan suds 
and whooosh! Dishes are spot- 
less! Swan’s firm, too. And Swan 
lasts! A thrifty wartime buy! 





UNCLE SAM SAYS: DONT WASTE SOAP 


Clip out these hints. Paste them 
on the bathroom mirror or over 
the kitchen sink. Keep a dish for 
soap ends handy. 

1. Don’t leave Swan in water. Don’t 
make more lather than you need. 


2. Beware of a wet soap dish! 
Keep it dry. 


N 
ce ALLE 
pan A Says: 
2 34 Tuesday is the night 
as that tickles... 


George & Gracie 
CF get in pickles! 





ne 3. Wipe off grease and rinse all 
TUNE IN— George Burns & ou > dishes before washing. 
Gracie Allien, ; 
C8S—Tvesday Nights. Moy , KONE Og 
Sonar MADE BY LEVER BROS. CO.. CAMBRIDGE. MASS- 
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BY DR. A. H. RYAN 
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as told to Beth Cummings 


PREACHER once said that “The Lord 
might have made a_ better 
berry than the strawberry, but obviously he 
never did.” The same could be said of the 
body. Like the strawberry, it is 
pretty good. It can stand a lot, but there 
1 limit. Some farm folks, straining to the 
utmost this summer, are finding that out. 
The human body is like a storage battery. 
It runs down during work, both physical and 
mental, and is recharged by food, rest and 


1 


leep. Let’s consider these “rechargers” for 


obviously 


human 


a moment. 

You need a hearty warm breakfast. not 
ust toast and coffee. Breakfast should ac- 
ount for one-fourth to one-third of your 
total food for the day. Mid-morning or mid- 
afternoon, you may need a snack. Milk or 
fruit may do the trick. 
Avoid too much of 
pop and candy. You 
need water, but not 






ice water. In_ hot 
4,weather you need ex- 
#1tra salt—one to two 
teaspoonfuls, depend- 
ing on the heat and 
amount of physical 
work. Heat cramps in 
been 


Body is Like a Battery . 


industry have 
practically eliminated by adding one level 
teaspoon of table salt to the gallon of drink- 
water, thus automatically replacing the 
lost in perspiration. 
One of the first things to do when in 
ibt about your energy reserve is to check 
n your sleep. Find out, by trial, the 
ount of regular sleep which makes you 
best, and then stick with it. A proper 
trial period requires weeks, not just a few 
days. The general belief that 
sleep is the right amount has led to a lot 


eight hours 


of grief. Many people need more than eight 
hours. Find out what you need. 
“Keep books” on your sleep. For each 


hour of sleep lost you need two hours of 
extra sleep, in order 
to keep your books 
balanced, and you 
need it within a 
week, If the sleep 
loss accumulates too 
much you may have 
to increase the 
amount of “catch- 
up” sleep at more 





Keep Books On Sleep 


than this two-to-one rate. 

“But,” you may say, “I have so much to do 
that | can’t get enough sleep, no matter how 
I need it.” Then remember this: you 
may be farther ahead with your work as well 
as your health, if you just stop and take 


much 


— 


Consultant in Industrial Fatigue, 


| 
| 


the time for adequate sleep. It has been 
shown repeatedly in industry that shortening 
a very long work day 
by an hour or more 
has actually increased 
the amount of work 
done. You can’t cheat 
Nature, no matter 
how busy you are. 
Are you so. tired 
that you can’t sleep 
readily? Then know- 
ing how to relax will 





help you. 
Don’t try 
all over at once. Begin 
with the face, then 
include the neck and shoulders and arms | 
and progressively relax the entire body. By 
gently moving each muscle group you will 
learn to recognize the feeling of limpness 


to rela x 
Check Your Weight 


or relaxation. 

How can you know whether your body is 
running down from overwork or under rest? 

Here are the symptoms to check: 

1. You should not feel tired and sleepy 
when you get up in the morning. 

2. You should feel zest and enthusiasm for 
your work, or at least for life in general. 

3. You should not 
have sleep difficulties. 
It is frequently a sign 
of too much fatigue 
and it only leads to 





more. 
4. You should not! 
frequent minor 


have 
illnesses, such as 
coughs and colds or 





aches and pains. 

5. You should not 
be losing weight, if 
you are already under the standard weight 
for your height. (Neither should you be- 
come much overweight. It is just so much 
extra weight that must be carried about, 
it takes extra energy and it is an extra 
load on your heart. It leads to illness and 
may shorten life.) 

6. You should not have a variety of 
symptoms about which you are concerned, 
such as tremors or a shaky hand, a palpi- 
tating heart, digestive disturbances, head- 
aches, fears, mental depression, fits of crying 
or outbursts of temper, always being tired 
or weak. Such conditions may come as the 
result of an accumulation of fatigue over too 
long a period and they are not to be ignored. 
Sleep, rest, and better nutrition may restore 
well being, if persisted in long enough. 

So long as you have none of these symp- 


Try Soldier's Posture 





(Continued on page 63) 





Many loyal year-round 
friends of Tampax first 
discovered it in summer. 
Tampax is monthly sanitary 
protection based on the prin- 
ciple of internal absorption. You 
need no pins, belts or external pads when 
you use Tampax. There isn’t a “‘line”’ to 
show under the thinnest dress. Tampax 
can cause no odor or chafing. And it 
actually may be worn while swimming 
in ocean or pool! 

When you are wearing Tampax it is 
really snvisible. There is nothing external 
to hamper you or to “‘show”.. . The 
Tampax principle has been long known 
but its general application to women's 
monthly use represents a truly modern 
developmentinsanitary protection. Long- 
fibered, highly absorbent cotton is com- 
pressed ina one-time-useapplicator, made 
so efficiently that the Tampax can be 
inserted quickly and daintily. You can 
change it readily and dispose of it easily. 

Tampax is sold at , oe stores and 
notion counters in three absorbencies— 
Regular, Super and Junior. Month’s av- 
erage supply costs 29¢. Economy box 
provides 4 months’ supply for 98¢. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


3 Absorbencies 
SERULAS Accepted for Adver- 
SUPER JUNIOR tising by the Jour- 
nal of the American 
Medical Association 
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NO BELTS 
NO PINS 


NO PADS 
NO ODOR 





















Young Wives! Make Your 
Happiness More Secure! 


LEARN TRUE FACTS 
ABOUT THIS 


New, More Convenient 
| Feminine Hygiene Way Gives 
Continuous Action for Hours! 





® Doctors know that even today the 
majority of women still know little 
or nothing about certain physical 
facts. Too many who think they 
know have only half knowledge. And 
they do not realize how seriously 
their happiness and health are threat- 
ened by lack of, up-to-date informa- 
tion. 

That is why you ought to know 
about Zonitors—and to have all the 
facts about their unique advantages 
for vaginal germicidal care. (See free 
book offer below.) 


Zonitors are dainty, non-greasy 
suppositories, scientifically prepared 
for vaginal hygiene. So convenient 
and easy to use. The quickest, easi- 
est, daintiest way of using a vaginal 
germicide. No cumbersome appara- 
tus, nothing to mix, no unpleasant 
greasiness to spoil your daintiness. 

Powerful, but safe for delicate tis- 
sues, Zonitors spread a protective 
coating and instantly kill germs with 
which they come in contact. De- 
odorize by actually destroying odor, 
instead of temporarily masking it. 
Give continuous action for hours. 
All druggists have Zonitors. 


r-———FREE BOOKLET—--—— 


Mail this coupon for revealing booklet of 
| up-to-date facts. Sent postpaid in plain 

envelope. Zonitors, Dept. 7621, 370 
| Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


] Address. ..... 
| City... State 


| 
| 
| eS rr rrr rere eee ee | 
| 
| 
| 
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CONVENIENT 


INTIMATE PROBLEM! 
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\RM days usually come with a rush. 
and happy is the woman who has a 

VN good-looking, cool dress ready to 
slip into when the mercury starts soaring. 
Each year finds cotton Higher in popular 
favor as a summer fabric, so you won't go 
wrong if you select one of the many pretty 
designs in that material for your summer 
dresses, 

Little sister will like one of the one-piece 
dresses that has a soft pinafore effect in 
front like No. 1228. Make it in seersucker 
or chambray for easy laundering. The ruf- 
fle can be white or colored as you choose. 
No. 1228 is designed for sizes 4 to 10 years. 

With so many uniforms around. it js not 
surprising that the girls this year like dresses 
made with the flattering sailor collar. No. 
1364 is a two-piece, so that the skirt can 
double with any number of blouses. One of 
the Shantung type of cotton or rayon would 
be good for making this dress, as it needs 
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Frigidaire again reminds you 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
REFRIGERATOR HAPPY 


If you know the answers to these nine questions 


your refrigerator can give you better wartime service! 


Q. Dol ever have to oil and clean the motor? 


A. No, if it is a sealed mechanism. Yes, if 
it is an “Open type”’ mechanism (usually 
belt driven). Ask your dealer what kind of 
oil to use, where to use it and how often. 
When oiling, clean and check the belt. It 
may need tightening or replacing. See page 


7 


27 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


Q. Why shouldn’t hot dishes go in the 
refrigerator? 

A. Placing hot foods in your refrigerator 

may raise the temperature of the food com- 

partment. Wastes current, too. Before stor- 

ing, hot dishes may be cooled in pan of ice 

water. See page 24 of 101 Refrigerator Helps-* 


if it sulks 





Q. What do I do if it won't run? 


A. 1. Be sure “on and off” switch (if any) 
is ““ON,”’ defroster switch is ‘SOFF,” and 
plug is in wall outlet. 2. If so, check outlet 
with a floor or table lamp to see if current is 
on here. 3. If not, check for blown fuse in 
distribution panel at meter. 4. If current is 
on at outlet, insert refrigerator plug again 
and try moving temperature control to the 
coldest position. If trouble persists, call a 
Service man. 


Q. Does the condenser ever need attention? 


A. The condenser is to your refrigerator 
what the radiator is to your automobile. 
Dirt and dust interfere with its cooling eff- 
ciency and increase the runnin of the 
motor. Clean with a long handle ae or 
vacuum cleaner attachment. Before clean- 
ing, turn refrigerator off by pulling plug from 
outlet. See page 26 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 





Q. What do I do if it runs too much? 


A. 1. Clean the condenser. 2. Are you 
cooling a big food load or too much warm 
food? Freezing a lot of ice cubes? 3. ‘’'ry 
turning temperature control before calling 
service man. 


If it loafs on the job 





Q. What do I do if it runs, but won't 
refrigerate? 

A. 1. Remove plug from wall receptacle. 

2. Defrost rated io y. 3. Start mechanism 

and check to see if freezer gets cold. 4. Re- 

peat if necessary before calling service man. 


Q. How often should I defrost refrigerator? 
A. Always defrost before the frost builds 
1 


up to 4" (about the thickness of a lead 
pencil). For an easy way to defrost your 
refrigerator in just 15 minutes, see page 27 


of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


Q. What is the doorseal and what does it do? 


A. The door seal is the rubber gasket on 
the inside of the door. When the door is 
closed it keeps heat out of the refrigerator. 
The seal should be tight at all times. Check 
it by closing the door on a narrow slip of 
paper. If you can slip the paper up and down, 


For Excellence 


BE FRIGIDAIRE 


ey EN. Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 





Food Fights for Freedom! 
Grow more in ‘44! Avoid all 
waste; share and play square 
with food. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS - RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM GABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 











the seal is imperfect. If the gasket is worn 
out, soft, and sticky, have it replaced. See 


page 26 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


If it mopes 





Q. What do I do if ice freezing is too slow? 


A. 1. The temperature control may be im- 
ney set. 2. is trays may not be resting 

at on freezer shelf. 3. Some trays freeze 
naturally faster than others. Metal trays, for 
example, freeze much faster than rubber. 
4. Trays will freeze faster in some parts of 
the freezer than in others. 


If any trouble persists, call a service man. 


FREE! Ask Frigidaire Dealer 
for New Booklet* 


Just off press! ‘101 Refrigerator Helps”’ for all re- 
frigerator users! New 
tips on care and use 
of your refrigerator. 
Rules for freezing 
desserts, how to keep 
dairy products, many 
other helpful facts. 
Get your free copy 
from any Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write 
Frigidaire,481 Taylor 


St., Dayton 1, Ohio, In Canada, address 121 


Commercial St., Leaside, Ontario. 


Listen to 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


«+ Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 


Find your approved Frigidaire Ser- 
vice Dealer under “ Refrigerators” 
in classified telephone directory. 

Look for this heading! 
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HOME CANNERS/ 


Follow Instructions 


Clip the chart below and follow it step by step and your 
canning success is assured. It’s an easy way to supply your 
family with a variety of fruits and vegetables, nourishing 


and rich in flavor. 


ie 
<a 
bgt 
Petey 


Instructions for Using Ball No. 10 Glass Top Seal Closures (Glass lid and metal band) 
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can with care. 


BALL 








BLUE 


Examine top edge 
of Jar. This. must be 
smooth, even and clean 
to assure perfect seal. 


Wash Jars, lids, and 
rubbers in warm soapy 
water. Rinse. Cover 
with warm water. Boil 
to sterilize. Keep hot 
until needed. 


If processing (cook- 
ing in Jar), leave 1 inch 
space in top of Jar. if 
using Open Kettle, leave 
Y inch space in top of 
Jar. 


Fit wet rubber 
around projection on 
under side of lid. 


Examine top edge 
of Jar. This must be 
smooth, even and clean 
to assure perfect seal. 


Wash Jars in warm 
soapy water. Rinse. 
Cover with warm water. 
Boil to sterilize. Keep 
hot until needed. Drop 
Vacu-Seal lids in boiling 
water, and leave in hot 
water until needed. 


If using in Steam 
Pressure Cooker, or Hot 
Water Bath, leave 1 inch 
space in top of Jar. If 
using Open Kettle, leave 
Y2 inch space in top of 
Jar. 


Muncie, Indiana, U. S.A. 
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BOOK 


As Batt Jars are leaders in home canning, 
the Batt Biue Book likewise leads with its 
authentic, complete methods and tested recipes for home 
canning. Send 10c for your copy. Follow instructions and 


BROTHERS COMPANY 


Place lid so rubber 
lies between lid and top 
edge of Jar. 


Turn bands tight, 
then loosen about %4 
turn. Bands must fit 
loosely during process- 
ing (cooking). Important: 
This must be done to insure 
best results. If using Open 
Kettle, screw bands tight as 
soon as Jar is filled. 


After processing, 
screw bands tight to 
complete seal. Remove 
bands 12 hours after 
canning. Do not turn 
filled Jars upside down. 


To open—run point 
of knife under rubber to 
admit air and break seal. 


-Seal Closures (Two-piece metal cap) 


Wipe top edge of Jar 
with CLEAN CLOTH to 
remove any food from 
sealing surface. Place 
Vacu-Seal lid, white side 
down, on top edge of Jar. 


Screw bands down 
tight. ‘‘De not exert 
force.” De not retighten 
bands after processing. 
Remove bands 12 hours 
after canning. De not 
turn filled Jars upside 
down. 


Test Seal after Jar 
is cold by pressing on lid 
with finger. If there is 
no “give” and center of 
lid is ‘drawn down,” 
Jar is sealed. To open— 
puncture lid and pry off. 





| 
| 
j 
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to be made in a firm material for best re- 
sults. It is designed for sizes 12 to 18 years, 
30 to 36 inches. 

The jumper and bolero, No. 1154, will 
serve splendidly any summer day, as the 
jumper alone is a perfect sun-dress, and you 
have the bolero jacket for a quick cover-up. 
Designed in sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 & 38 
inches. 

A good dress like No. 1317 is an impor- 
tant part of a summer wardrobe; it’s easy to 
slip on and off, and can be worn with many 
summer accessories. If you do not wish to 
use the frill (which however is very pretty 
and feminine) the scallop edge alone makes 
an attractive finish, No. 1317 is designed 
for sizes 14 to 20 years; 32 to 46 inches. 
Size 16 requires 34% yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial, and approximately 214 yards of lace. 

All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure 
to give number and size. Send orders to 
Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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Dear Polly: Do you think a girl of 16 
ild be allowed to have boy friends?— 
Pe aril. Colorado. 


GIRL of any age should have friends of 
\ the opposite sex. When she begins to 
them is another question, the answer to 
depends on a lot of things—family 
roval, community custom, whether the 
knows how to behave when she’s on her 
and so on. Most girls of 16 are dating. 
%* * * 

Dear Polly: Is it illegal to pass on chain 

rs?—Betty, Washington, 


I LEGAL if it involves money or merchan- 
such as stockings; foolish in any 


x x ~ 
Dear Polly: It makes me unhappy to hear 
ther girls getting letters from the boy to 
” IT am engaged. He writes to me 
but I wonder if our engagement still 
ns anything. What should I do?—Ruth, 


Vorth Carolina. 


a preg Just be glad he has friends 
xd enough to write to him. Your 
tters from him should be ample evi- 
of what your engagement means. 
* * &* 

Dear Polly: When a boy is calling for his 
shotld he stand when her mother or 
enters the room? If so, when sheuld 

lown again?—Jim, Illinois. 


~ AND when any woman or girl enters or 
I) es any room any time. When she sits 
wn, or has left, or says “please sit down,” 
sit down again. Of course, if she’s 
to be in and out of the room several 
ymmon sense says to keep your seat 

the first time. 

* * # 

Dear Polly: I'm going to be 15, next 
Wy mother objects to my going 


out. One night I got home at 3:30 a.m., and 
sh In’t like it. Other girls do it, and my 
old ster did it at my age. What do you 
thint Mabel, lowa. 


7O WONDER your mother objects to your 


1 going out if you think 3:30 is a good 
lime to come home! The co-eds at many 
State colleges keep far different hours from 
yours. They’re usually in every night at 10, 
except Friday (which is an 11 o’clock night), 
and Saturday (a 12 o’clock night). Those 
girls a several years older than you. 














Even in a closed box, baby wouldn’t be safe 
from harmful germs. These germs are everywhere, often cause common baby skin 
troubles such as prickly heat, diaper rash. To protect baby, best powder is Mennen. 
More antiseptic! Round photos above prove it. Centers of plates contain 3 leading 
baby powders. In gray areas, germs thrive; but in dark band around Mennen powder 
(far right), germ growth has been prevented! 


New differences 
in baby powders! 






Baby wiggles even when he eats, shown by 
speed camera. And each wiggle rubs baby’s skin. That’s why it’s important to use 
the smoothest baby powder—Mennen. Round photos above show $ leading baby 
powders seen thru microscope. Mennen (far right) is smoother, finer in texture. That’s 
due to special “hammerizing” process which makes Mennen Baby Powder the best 
protection against chafing. Delicate new scent keeps baby lovelier. 


3 out of 4 doctors said in survey—baby powder 
should be antiseptic. It is if it's MENNEN. 
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WITH OUR TIMES 
x 


She lets no fruit waste... 
makes Jams and Jellies the easy, 
modern, certain way—with Certo 


MODERN! Certo is the famous, pure 
fruit pectin that revolutionized jelly-mak- 
ing. It makes success with jams and jellies 
easy —as easy for the inexperienced as for 
“old hands at it.” It has heiped many a 
jelly champion to win blue ribbons, too, 
for this modern short-boil method 
with Certo gives lovely clear jellies with 
delicious fresh-fruit flavor. 


EASY! With Certo, you don’t have to 





“boil the juice down”’ to the point where 
you hope it will jell. Just 42-minute boil 
for jelly—a minute for jam—does the 
trick. You're all through—your beau- 
tiful paraffined glasses gleaming in a row— 
within /5 minutes after the fruit is prepared ! 


CERTAIN! Certo helps all fruits jell just 
right. Just follow the specific directions 
for handling each kind of fruit—a book 
of 90 recipes with every bottle of Certo! 





i =, 


Your CERTO BONUS —4 extra glasses 
from the same amount of fruit 


® The short-boil method of making jelly with Certo saves juice 
. «gives you II glasses instead of the 7 you'd get from the 


same amount of juice used the old-fashioned way. 


@ 4 extra glasses of tender, sparkling jelly to add fruity 
food-energy and color to next winter’s meals! 4 extra glasses 
to ‘eke out rationed spreads and help you make nutritious, appe- 
tizing sandwiches for the lunch-box carriers in your family} 
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ERTO heeled you Save Whe Ted 


General Foods 
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WHAT'S THE REAL 


By Marion L. Faegre 


OLLY dumped her books on the din- 
ing room table, peeled off her coat, 
and made for the bread-box, all in 

one swift motion. When she knocked against 
a shirt her mother was ironing, Mrs. Carr 
cried out in irritation: “Molly, do be more 
careful! You go barging around here like an 
elephant. How come you’re home so early? 
I thought you were going to stay at school 
for rehearsal?” 

“Oh, I’m not interested in that old play,” 
retorted the fourteen-year-old contemptu- 
ously. “I’m not going to bother with it.” 

Her mother sighed as Molly took her 
hastily-made sandwich into the living room, 
and buried herself in her magazine. Mrs. 
Carr wished she knew what to make of her 
daughter. She seemed to have so little inter- 
est in school activities lately, and just pre- 
ferred to lounge around home reading. 

“I do my best to let her have the things 
the other girls have,” thought her mother. 
“Why, I sat up half the night so she could 
have something different to wear to church 
last Sunday, and then she claimed she had 
a headache. And it’s no joke to make clothes 
for her, either. She slumps forward so I 
can’t get the shoulders to fit.” 

“Molly,” she called, “are you sitting all 
humped over? Remember what I keep tell- 
ing you. A great big tall girl like you looks 
awful if she’s round-shouldered.” Mrs, Carr 
frowned; her daughter became harder to un- 
derstand every day. 


Molly Was Too Tall 


Molly’s mother is typical of a lot of loving 
parents who care greatly about their chil- 
dren’s happiness, but who don’t look deep 
enough to find clues. Fuming over Molly’s 
distaste for taking part in social things at 
school and church only accentuated the girl’s 
withdrawal. 

Molly longed to be a “wanted” member of 
her school group, but when she was passed 
over completely in the search for actors in 
the play, and given what seemed to her the 
unimportant job of collecting stage proper- 
ties, she was doubly conscious of having 
suddenly shot up so tall, of being heavy 
and lumbering, instead of the willowy siren 
she wanted to be. 

Every time her mother commented on 
Molly’s size and awkwardness she threw the 
girl into a greater panic. She needed cheers 
and applause, rather than the down-dragging 
fuss her family had unconsciously resorted 
to. If only some one would some time com- 
ment on how beautifully kept her hair always 
is! How her back would straighten up then. 
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We ache with love for our children—but 
how often we fail to put our wits to work on 
their problems! When Jack takes to playing 
truant we are apt to scold and worry instead 
of looking for the deep-down cause. 

“Why do you do it?” we implore, when he 
doesn’t know any more than we do. We 
somehow overlook the fact that Jack, fifteen, 
large for his age, feels out of place. The 
whole family’s emotions and talk are bound 
up in his eighteen-year-old brother overseas. 
He dreams in school, fails to prepare—why 
bother to turn up for the test? 


There’s Usually a Reason 


It isn’t only our older children about 
whom we need to use our intelligence. 
There’s little Mac, who, after being fully 
trained to keep dry, has taken to wetting his 
bed. We know that bed-wetting often has 
an emotional basis, but what on earth is there 
for Mac to fear? Ah, but wasn’t he playing 
on the floor the day his mother and father 
had that sharp argument? 

We are all alike, grown-ups and children, 
in that our surface behavior is often puz- 
zling. The impulses that crowd down below 
find strange outlets. 

Tommy’s bullying of the younger boys at 
school, for instance, may really mean that 
he is fighting something in himself he doesn’t 
understand. There are such involved rela- 
tionships in families that it pays to be sure 
that favoritism toward one child isn’t crop- 
ping up to cause feelings of loneliness and 
isolation in another. 

Parents can’t be expected to be mind- 
readers. It takes study and thought to inter- 
pret behavior. But the results are worth the 
effort. We should not be content to deal with 
surface conduct only. 

Instead of harping on Jack’s truancy, we 
need to build up his feelings of worth, by 
stressing how much we depend on him, now 
that his older brother is gone, and by giving 
him things to do that will make him see 
how proud we are of how fast he’s grow- 
ing up. 

And when the solution eludes even our 
best efforts, why not wait? Time and pa- 
tience smooth out many wrinkles that would 
only get worse by clumsy poking. 












Jane: I just hate to 
have folks call. 
This old room 
looks so dingy! I 
could just cry. 





John: Never mind, 
Jane. When the 
war's over we'll 
get it fixed up. 


A New 
Paint 





Jane: What's this? 
A new paint in- 
vention called 
SPRED that takes 
no experience to 
use. That looks 
like the answer to 
my problem. Guess 
I'll go in, 


Tab dctalatelal 


i i 






TRE GLIDDEN comPAN! 4 


®@ One coat covers most surfaces 
© One gallon does average room 
@ Dries in 30 minutes 

© No “‘painty”’ odor 

© Durable. Will stand repeated 


© Mixes with water 
© 11 Beautiful Colors 


Only 1798 a 


Slightly Higher in Rocky Mountain Area 


© 1944, The Glidden Company 
A Soy Bean Paint Invented by THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


" How Jane made a'new’living room 


Thal Amazed her froends 


Jane: My, but it és 
easy to use SPRED. 


Ic flows on so 





smooth and fast Mary: Why, Jane—it’s wonderful 
-—with no brush —and so good looking! 

marks. I — Jane: I did it in just one morn- 
knew that painting ing. And I'm going to do the 
could be so easy. bedroom next. 


ot will cover 
LD PLASTER, 
ER SURFACES 


















Made from SOY BEANS 


Entirely different from other water- - 
mixed paints SPRED is actually an 
homogenized oil paint that thins 
with water. Made from soy beans, 
SPRED has exclusive advantages 
including a marvelous self-leveling 
action that makes it unequaled for 
ease of application. 


FREE COLOR SAMPLES 


SPRED colors are gorgeous. Send for free 
set of eleven large color sample swatches. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, DEPT. 1-6, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Please send me the eleven SPRED color 
swatches FREE. 


Name 





Address 





City State 



















MY PIN-UP GIRL 
CAN COOK! 






JIM: Where’d I find me another mom 
who could make rolls fit for the Admiral’s 
taste? 


MOM: Oh, it’s easy to make these 
Speedy Wheat Rolls! So I'd have more 
time with you, I tried a new, quick 
recipe with Fleischmann’s Yeast 
which puts in extra vitamins 


SEE! IT SAYS THAT 
FLEISCHMANNS IS 
THE ONLY YEAST FOR 
BAKING WITH 
ADDED AMOUNTS OF 
VITAMINS A AND D, 
AS WELL AS THE 
VITAMIN & COMPLEX 













All those vitamins 
go right into your 
rolls with no 
great loss in the 
oven. Be sure to | 
use Fleischmann’s_ | 
Yeast with the 
yellow label! A 
week’s supply keeps 
in the ice-box 





2 
IM FREE! senp For me. 
FLEISCHMANN’S NEW EDITION OF THE 
FAMOUS"BREAD BASKET”... 40-PAGE 
BOOK OF OVER 70 RECIPES, REVISED 

FOR WARTIME. CHOCK -FULL OF 
WONDERFUL NEW ROLLS, BREADS, 
DESSERT BREADS. HURRY /*> 
»eSEND TODAY! pw 









For your free copy, write 
Standard Brands Inc., Grand 
Central Annex, Box 477, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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ee month we answered your questions. 
This month we are turning the quiz on 
you! Of course, your answer to every ques- 
tion ought to be NO, but if YES is your 
honest answer—then we're suggesting some 
remedies you should consider carefully. 
Summer is a good time in which to build 
health by getting plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine, but unless you take precautions, too 
work havoc 


much heat and sunshine can 


with your looks. 


4 
Do you squint in the summer sun? 


Your eyes and their surrounding skin will 
answer this one for you! If little lines are 
accumulating around your eyes, and the eyes 
themselves often look light-struck, the indi- 
cations are that you are not giving your 
most beguiling feature proper care. When 
you know that you will be out in the sun, 
plan some protection for your eyes. 

Light-eye people, particularly, should take 
this warning seriously. Wear dark glasses, 
an eye-shade or a large hat. Remember that 
grandma’s sunbonnet, dated as it is, served 
a very good purpose. After work, if your 
eyes are sun-weary, try relaxing for a few 
minutes with eyes covered by cotton pads 
soaked in witch hazel or in eye lotion. And, 
at bedtime, an application of any good lub- 
ricating cream around your eyes will help 
smooth the skin. 


Do you protect your face and neck 
from over-exposure to the sun? 
Few complexions, if any, can stand long 
hours in the sun without becoming leathery! 
And who wants to look tough and weather- 
beaten when it can be avoided? Luckily 
for us these days, there are lots of good sun 
oils, lotions, and protective creams that will 
prevent Old Sol from penetrating too far 
into our pores. Many of these are so pleas- 
ant to use that they make an excellent foun- 
dation for your powder—-which, in turn 

gives an added protective covering. 

Too many take good care of their faces 
but neglect their necks. The consequence? 
A nice smooth face spoiled by a rough, red 
neck and chest! Put sun lotion on every 
part of you that’s struck by the sun’s heat. 
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EARLY-SUMMER 


a. 


By Phyllis Wray 


Naturally, heat is drying, so give your com- 
plexion as many good creamings as you can. 


Do you ever, ever have traces of 

perspiration odors? 
We sincerely hope that every girl can say 
No to this one! However, we also know how 
hard it is to keep fresh at all times. Of 
course, a daily bath is the first answer to 
perspiration troubles. Next, the faithful use 
of an anti-perspirant or deodorant is the 
best guard of constant daintiness. It’s nice 
to realize, too, that there are perspiration 
stoppers or deodorizers for all types of skin. 
You can buy them in cream form, in liquids 
or in sticks. -Some dry immediately, some 
can be used immediately, some take longer to 
apply but are effective for a greater time, 
but all thing in common—they 
won't ruin your clothes, and they will save 


have one 


you embarrassment at all times! 


Do you ruin feet through 


sheer neglect? 


your 


We all must be on our toes nowadays, and 
how hard it is to stand up to any job with 
Oh, and doesn’t the hot 
So many 


tired hurting feet! 
weather take its toll in foot-aches? 
women, young and old, slop around in old 
shoes when their feet aren’t up to par— 
and that’s just about the worst thing you 
can do, Spend your coupons for shoes that 
support your feet in working hours. For a 
change of footwear, get non-rationed softer 
ones for play and relaxation times. Take 
your shoes off when you've finished work, 
and treat your feet to a foot bath, and gently 
massage with an icy foot cream. If you 
haven’t a cream about, rub some camphor 
ice on your soles and heels. When your feet 
seem very dry and scaly, try rubbing on 
cream—or, in a pinch, salad oil will answer. 


Do you just plain “wilt?” in sum- 

mer heat? 
There’s no doubt about it—some girls fade 
and lose their pep in hot weather, while 
others seem to be able to keep up a fresh 
front in any heat. We should all like to be 
in the latter class, but, unfortunately, many 
of our brows will pour out perspiration— 
the very thought of which makes us even 
hotter. Relaxation and “thinking cool” does 
help the heat-sufferers. 

The eye-protection, sunburn safeguards, 
perspiration freedom, and foot comfort rec- 
ommended above are also general aids to 
warm weather stamina. Add to these the 
reviving effects of extra cleanliness, cooling 
colognes or toilet waters, and fragrant dust- 
ing powders, and at least you won't fade 
out quite so quickly! 
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KU Peace yowe Saviugs will Cuy 


the greatest radios and phonographs in RCA history 


| )DAY RCA radios and electronic equip- 
ment fight on battlefronts extended by 
our fighting men and our Allies to all parts 
of the globe. At home, thousands enjoy 
the finest in radio-phonograph perform- 





ance with RCA instruments like this one 
made before the war. Tomorrow RCA radios 
and phonographs, advanced by wartime 
research, will contribute to the greater 
beauty and finer living of the American 


home. After the war, RCA will also bring 
the glories of television, plus the RCA- 
developed FM Radio Circuit. RCA leads 
the way...in Radio...Television ... Phono- 
graphs... Records... Tubes... Electronics. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ca VICTOR DIVISION - Camden, N. 3. 











His planned farm 





fed 10 more milkers 








By investing 
time in plan- 
ning, a Wis- 
consin farmer 
increased his 
Guernsey herd 
from 20 to 30 
milkers without buying feed. 
With the help of a soil conserva- 
tion expert, he adopted a program 
for his hilly 160 acres that provides 
contour strips to protect the top 
soil and uses lime, fertilizer and 
crop rotations to build up the land. 

Now he plants 20 acres in corn 
and has doubled his yield per acre. 
He harvests as much oats from 20 
acres as from 50 before. Alfalfa has 
taken the place of timothy and he 
has hay to sell. Pasture acres have 
been pepped up. 


Farmers become specialists 











With staggering world-wide food 
needs to be met, farmers are using 
their time where it will count most 
—in producing food. They are find- 
ing that other specialists can do the 
major repairs to their buildings'and 
machinery a lot better at less cost 
in crop money. 


Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW’S FARMING 


What’s ahead? 





After the war, farmers will be able 
to buy improved equipment and 
buildings that will help them use 
their time even more effectively. 
Machines will do several jobs in 
one, will be easier to operate and 
cheaper to run. Prefabricated metal 
buildings will save days of construc- 
tion time and will store crops safely 
and house livestock under more 
healthful, productive conditions. 
Many of these products will last 
longer, look better, and require less 
upkeep because they will be made 
of Armco special purpose sheet 
metals. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 1211 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


4AEEP YOUR WAR EQUIPMENT 
777 ANNO FIGHTING 
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Letters trom 





A YOUNG woman wrote in the 
May issue that she wanted to work on a 
farm, but that “many a farm woman 
wouldn’t want me, or any other young 
woman, doing field work on her farm 
alongside her husband.” Here are a few 
of the many replies we received.—Editor. 


EAR EDITOR: Regarding the young 


woman who wishes to be a farm worker 


during her -summer-time, all I can say is, 


send her out to our ranch, and I'll take the 
chance of my husband’s jumping off the hay- 
loader and eloping with her. 

If he could come in just one night this 
summer before 9:30, with a spring in his 
step and a great deal less of a tired look, I 
would hire a whole crew of Varga girls if 
they could do the work. I am in love with 
my husband, and am young, too, but I cannot 
see why farmers should be any more suscep- 
tible to a pretty young girl than their city 
cousins. Farm women are not such a lot of 
drabs that they need worry for fear their 


husbands might see a pretty face and take - 


wings!—D. W. S., California. 
DFA® EDITOR: In this year of farm labor 
shortages it would seem that people 
would get over any mid-Victorian ideas and 
hire anyone who is willing and able to work 
—yes, even a young woman. We have found 
that girls will generally follow instructions 
better than boys, and do their work with less 
erumbling and less horse-play.—Mrs. I. E., 
New York. 


EAR EDITOR: If you want my opinion 

about farm women not daring to let nine- 
teen-year-old city girls work on our farms for 
fear they will seduce our husbands—I say 
that is a lot of hooey! If I can’t trust my 
husband any more that that—-let the nine- 
teen-year-old have him!—Mrs. J. K., Mon- 
tana. 
P.S. Just use initials, please—hubby might 


see this. 


EAR EDITOR: Most of us farm wives 
like to work outdoors with our husbands, 
but, because we have small children to care 
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Farm Women 


and housework that must be done, we 
n’t do it often. If the girls who want to 
rk on farms would be willing to help in 

ouse as well as the field, I'd say, “come 

There’s a lot more to farm work than 
1 work.—M. B., New York. 


[DE AR EDITOR: T for one want to think 

that G.F.L.’s grievances are an excep- 
tion. My observation is that rural America 
s a whole is healthy, both in morals and 
cood judgment. The majority of farm women 
respect, admire, and welcome young women 
who can really help on the farm. 

We are all aware of a species of young 
woman who attempts to be cute, who is fresh 
talking and sometimes quite immodest. No 

od farm wife wants this type around. If, 
however, the helper attends to her work, and 
is a lady, she is wanted. A woman can be 
a lady whether in overalls or velvet.—Mrs. 
R. S. R., Michigan. 


Let Sonny Have New Ones! 
EAR EDITOR: I de not agree with Mrs. 
~ B. from Oklahoma in regard to the 
overall situation. 

I tried making over Dad’s worn-out over- 
alls for Sonny, but I found out that the 
time spent on them was hardly worthwhile. 
I might better have spent the time on other 
things. 

When Sonny tried on those faded and 
washed-out overalls he looked like nobody 
loved him. (They didn’t last more than a 
few washings, anyway.) I decided then and 
there he should have some new ones. The 
next time I went to town I bought some 
denim and made two new pairs. These will 
last him a long time, and he’s mighty proud 
of them, too.—Mrs. C. Jacobson, Wisconsin. 


How About Your Community? 

EAR EDITOR: Have your young people 

been complaining about “nothing to 
do”? Ours have. It isn’t lack of work, but 
‘something exciting” go do in leisure time. 
Our town hasn’t a movie house, in fact no 
suitable hangout, and we've been trying to 
get the community to consider something 
to keep the young people off the roads, out 
of the taverns, and occupied. 

But we constantly run into: “It’s going to 
cost too much.” ... “We never had those 
things when we were young.” ... “They 
won't be satisfied anyway.” ... Other com- 
munities all around us are proving it can be 
done and well. 

Some even say “there’s no problem here,” 
and overlook the restlessness that can lead 
to almost anything if it isn’t harnessed for 
constructive purposes. Yet we do have prob- 
lems here, even young delinquents. 

To you who may be opposing wholesome 
recreation in your community, think again! 
You may pay for your indifference with real 
difficulties in your own family. We will all 


Eee 





WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 


“I’ve often thought I’d write to the Farm 
Women’s Letters department,” you may have 
said. Well, why don’t you? It’s a place where 
farm women can say whatever is on their minds, 
Keaders vote on the best letter each month, 
Their choice gets $10, all others printed, $3. 











Heres My Apouice 70 June Gries 
who want snowy washes...easy washdays 


i 
SO YOU’RE BEING MARRIED IN SOMETIME LATER 


JUNE! HERE'S A TIP, GRACE 
N’T LET WASHDAY GET YoU 1 TOLD YOU, GRACE, THAT 
bo WASHDAY IS EASY WITH RINSO. 


‘ OAK TH 
et DAZZLING WHITE! SEE... [T SOAKS OUT DIRT WITHOUT 
+s HARD RUBBING 


























AVOID SOAP WASTE 


1 Measure Rinso carefully. 
Don’t waste it. 


2 Do a full load of wash. 


3 Use only enough Rinso to 
keep 2 to 3 inches of suds. 







RINSO REALLY DOES GET OUT 
MORE DIRT. | WASH EVEN DIRTIEST 
SHIRTS GLEAMING WHITE EASILY. 
YET RINSO IS SAFE FOR WASHABLE 
COLORS 
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THESE HELP TO FEED ’EM— 


O00) HGS 
MEW" FOR FREEDOM / 
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Make your Jams and Jellies the easy, 
sure, saving way -with Sure-Jell! 


ong 3 









Clean your plate, 


Make the most of 
use all the leftovers! 


every bit of local fruit! 


Serve these delicious spreads at break- 
fast, lunch, dinner, to help wartime meals 
taste wonderful. Jams and jellies made 
with Sure-Jell taste luscious—for Sure- 
Jell’s short boil saves the sun-ripe flavor 
of the fruit! 


Sure-Jell jells jellies with a half-minute 
boil . . « jams jams with a minute boil! 
You average nine finished glasses instead 
of the six you'd have with grandma’s old- 
time, ““cook-down”’ recipes and the same 
amount of fruit! 





p RECIPES 

















foods for scarce foods! 


Jams, jellies, are such delicious alternates 
for butter—and they’re easy to make 
with Sure-Jell. You get a separate recipe 
for every kind of fruit! 


A Product of 
General Foods 


wk, 


America’s Fastest-Selling Powdered Pectin Product 








Substitute plentiful 
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pay. When Tim says vaguely as he goes out 
the door, “I'll be back—some time,” his 
mother wonders how well she knows him. 

What the strain of their “teens, plus the 
emotionalism of war, does to our youth is as 
important as the war aims themselves. If 
we win the war and lose a generation of 
youth, where is our gain?—Doris C. Weide- 
mann, Wisconsin, 


Must Be Good Looking 

DEAR EDITOR: They ain’t no good look- 
ing women around here. So you let me 
know if you can get me a good wife. A good 

looking one.—Mr. S. S., Pennsylvania. 
You don’t believe the above letter is 
genuine? It certainly is, and evidently the 
man is serious. We get all kinds! —Editor. 


When We Sold The Farm 

EAR EDITOR: We have sold our farm. 

We sold the big maples in the front 
yard, the lilacs that bloomed by the kitchen 
door, the climbing rose that looked in at 
the dining-room window. We sold a view of 
peaceful hills that roll on into the horizon, 
sunsets unobstructed by tall buildings, moon- 
light where the moon has room to shine. 

We sold Sunday walks along the river 
when the redbud and wild plums are in 
bloom. We sold the friendly companionship 
of farm animals, the mocking birds that 
nested in the orchard, the old shepherd dog 
that went with the land because he had 
never been off it. 

Of course we sold other things, too: fer- 
tile land, crops, machinery—for which we re- 
ceived money. But for the God-given chat- 
tels there is no price or just compensation. 


—Mrs. E. W. Hafer, Oklahoma. 





TWO GENERATIONS 
(Continued from page 21) 
stranger. The younger couple, by giving up 
much of their independence, receive the ad- 
vantage, in most cases, of additional security. 


Some Random Views on Specific 
Problems 

Some particular points stressed by those 
who write us on this subject are these: 

If an owner can operate the farm at even 
50% of its capacity, it is usually better to 
continue to do so alone. ... The idea of 
having the younger couple live on the home 
farm is usually that of the older people... . 
The younger couple frequently get their free- 
dom and the: title to the farm too late to 
enjoy these benefits. . . . Wise parents should 
“love them and leave them” to work out their 
ewn salvation. And quite likely Father will 
be surprised at how well they can do it... . 
It is generally the older couple who object to 
having a business contract drawn in writing. 

Father and Mother can be happy, without 
active management, some parents believe. 
“Do some of the things you have always 
wanted to do, and for which you have never 
had the time before,” a Maine woman ad- 
vises. “Maybe it is fishing, or perhaps it is 
growing prize-winning flowers. But do have 
fun.” 

What’s the general conclusion? Is it not 
that two adult generations on one farm can 
work together happily? The experience of 
a goodly number proves this, if careful plans 
are made beforehand and adhered to. 

Above all, there must be tolerance, un- 
selfishness and a sincere desire on both sides 


| to have the arrangement work. 
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CLUB HOUSE 
(Continued from page 41) 

ime Charter Oak, commemorating an 
enormous black oak back of the school, 
which in early days was blazed with an arrow 

mark the western boundary line of Penn- 

lvania, when Pennsylvania and Virginia 
were one. We petitioned the Commissioners 

f the township to erect signs on the four 

ads leading into our district, informing 

torists that they were entering Charter 
Oak. 

This one accomplishment—naming and 
entifying our community—was worth the 
velopment of the club, if we never did 
inything else. Now the mail man can find 

and our lost-letter-and-package frown 
disappeared. 

Landscaping the grounds of the club house 
next venture. We carved out a 
three-car driveway around the _ building, 
with a lawn, a border of perennials, founda- 
tion planting, stone fireplace, and a tennis 
ourt. An old wood-house back of the school 
building was moved out to the highway for 
a roadside stand for selling excess produce. 
\rtists in the community put their talents 
together to decorate it with Mexican farmers 
holding pullets in their hands, little pigs 
with curly tails, and Mexican farmhouses. 

Our social calendar has been a full one. 
weiner roasts, corn-roasts, marsh- 
mallow toasts, tennis tournaments, covered- 
dish dinners in winter, and most successful 
of all, Friday night dances throughout the 
year for the young people of Charter Oak 
ind the four adjacent boroughs. 

We have election meetings there. And 
much war work is carried on in the little 


wads our 


Outdoor 


club house—sewing, knitting, Red Cross, 
Home Nursing classes. We hustle around 


and make money for the Fire Department, 
and all the local and national charities. 

All in all, I think the little red school- 
house likes its busy fate. I know that the 
community of Charter Oak is certainly 
enjoying it. 





KEEPING UP ENERGY 
(Continued from page 51) 
toms of fatigue you may go ahead as long 
and as hard as you like, without fear of 
ove rwork. 

One more thing: Develop a soldier’s pos- 
ture as a means of improving your stamina 
and preventing fatigue. The simplest rule for 
standing correctly is to pull your stomach 
in and “stand tall.” Don’t worry about your 
shoulders; just be as tall as possible. 

Utilize your work as a part of a physical 
training program. If such work involves’ 
a prolonged cramped posture with little exer- 
cise, pause occasionally, exercise the tensed 
muscles a little, and relax for a few minutes. 
If the day’s work has given you a lot of leg 
supplement it with arm, chest, back 
and abdominal exercises. 

Emotional strains contribute to fatigue. 
For instance worry does. If you must worry, 
try to worry only over things you can do 
something about. Write the rest off; forget it. 

Happy family life has much to do with pre- 
vention of fatigue. Praise and appreciation 
keep people going. Criticism and conflict 
wear them down. You and your family will 
get more done, and feel less fagged out, if 
you keep cheerful, considerate and co- 
operative, to say nothing of getting more 
enjoyment out of life. 


exercise, 





‘Look, lm making 


that 


new quick cake!” 


— says Kate Smith 








HAT cake, Kate?” 

“Why, that wonderful, easy-to- 
mix cake that everybody’s talking 
about. Just watch me!” 

“No creaming?” 

“No creaming. And see—the dry 
ingredients go in all together. What's 
more—you beat the batter only three 
minutes!” 

“And do you really get good cake?’ 

“You sure do! If you follow the 
directions exactly .. . and use the in- 
gredients called for . you get the 
loveliest, lightest, finest cake! You 


TRY THIS CALUMET 


’ 


SPEEDY SPICE CAKE (2 eggs) 


7 





— mn \ 
know... the kind you always expect 
from Double-Acting Calumet!” 

* i * 


“Yes, folks, whether you’re making 
one of the new quick-mix cakes, or 
following one of your old favorite 
recipes —Calumet’s Double-Action is 
what you need to protect your batter! 
It works first in the mixing bowl and 
then in the oven—and those two ac- 
tions together give ——$—> 

you a triumph of ( 1 

fluffy lightness ev- —y ALUME 
ery time!” 


RECIPE! 








2 cups sifted Swans ¥%, teaspoon salt % cup milk 
Down Cake Flour 1%, cups sugar 2 tablespoons molasses 
(Not ordinary flour) VY, teaspoon each cinnamon, 2 eggs, unbeaten 


2 teaspoons Calumet 


Baking Powder Y, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Y, cup vegeta 

| @ Sift Swans Down Cake Flour once, 

| measure into sifter with baking powder, 

| salt, sugar, and spices. Have shortening 

| at room temperature; stir just to soften. 

| Sift in flour mixture; add % of milk, mo- 

| lasses, eggs, and vanilla. Str until all flour 

| is dampened; then beat vigorously 1 min- 
ute. Add remaining milk, blend, and beat 

| 2 minutes longer. Grease 10x10x2-inch 

| pan, line bottom with waxed paper, and 

| grease again. Turn batter into pan and 

| bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 40 min- 

| utes, or until done. 

| Spread hot cake carefully with Praline 

| Topping, a small amount at a time. Re- 





cloves, and allspice 


CALUME 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
%& Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” CBS Network 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


ble shortening Praline Topping 


turn cake t6 oven and bake 5 minutes 
longer. 


Note: Time may be taken out to rest, but 
count only actual beating time. If electric 
mixer is used, proceed as directed, using 
low speed. Scrape down bowl and beater 
often during mixing. 


Praline Topping. Mix together “% cup 


firmly packed brown sugar, 1 tablespoon 
Swans Down Cake Flour, 3 tablespoons 
melted butter or margarine, 1 tablespoon 
water, and ¥% cup finely chopped nut 
meats. 

(All measurements are level.) 


Baking Powder 





The Double Acting 

















Even if you must skimp 


on House Cleaning coil 


CLOROX-CLEAN 


its hygienically 
clean!” 


Even when house cleaning time is 
limited there should be no slacken- 
ing of sanitary measures. Keeping 
healthy is more necessary than ever 
now that there are fewer civilian 
doctors. Clorox easily provides 
greater home health protection in 
routine cleansing of tile, enamel, 
linoleum, wood surfaces, for Clorox 
disinfects; also deodorizes, removes 
stains. In addition Clorox gently 
bleaches white cottons and linens 
and brightens fast colors. Simply 
follow directions on the label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 22274 


DEODORIZES 
FREE FROM CAUSTIC 








REMOVES STAINS 














HOW TO DEAL 
with 


TOUCH - ME-NOT 
SKIN 


Don’t let a crop of surface pimples spoil the 
allure of a fresh young complexion. Thinly 
coat each blemish with MEDICATED Poslam, 
leaving on overnight. SIX active ingredients 
quickly help to reduce redness and actually 
peel off the troublesome “‘pimply layer.” Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 50¢, druggists. We call 
Poslam “the ointment without disappoint- 

ment.”” Make us prove it! Send for FREE 
SAMPLE to: oa Dept. 6-F, 254 W. 54 St., 
New York 19, % J 











MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community. . . doctors rely on them 

. patients appreciate their cheer- 


tical nursing at home in spare time 
Course endorsed by physicians. 45th 
yr. Earn while learning. High 
School not required. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now 
CH O SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 76, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, ti. 
waa send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages 


> 








Cty, State Age... 





| an asset to the 


tul, expert care. You can learn prac- | 
| Africa, henequen mostly from Yucatan: 


cies. 
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WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 22) 
Instead of filing an estimate of his: year’s 


tax on December 15, and a final return on 


March 15, as now required, a farmer may 
file a final return by January 15 following 
the close of the calendar year, or he may 
estimate his tax January 15 and file a final 
return March 15. Another concession is 
that anyone receiving more than two-thirds 
of his income from farming is defined as a 
farmer. The present law says 80%. 
2 

POLITICAL leaders and observers here are 
all but unanimous in the view that Governor 
Dewey will be the Republican nominee, 


probably by acclamation, and that the Presi- 
dent will obey the “call” that he run for a 
Fourth Term. 

Dewey’s running mate is expected here to 
he chosen from one of these four: Governor 
Bricker of Ohio, Governor Warren of Cali- 
fornia, Representative Dirksen, of Illinois, 
and ex-Governor Stassen of Minnesota. 

All the signs indicate that Henry Wallace 
will slated by the Democrats as 
Vice not because he is much of 
ticket, but because to drop 
him now would look like a sign of weakness. 

Democratic primary election results in 
Florida and Alabama last week pretty much 
blast Republican hopes of breaking into the 
Solid South. 

On the other hand, 
hurt any by a recent 
poll which shows that, 
nineteen states with 
than needed to elect. 


again be 
President, 


their optimism isn’t 
national news service 
as of May, Dewey 
979 


ele 


would surely carry 
electoral votes, 6 more 

¢ 
SECRETARY © of Ac Wickard 


quoted liberally from the writings of Thomas 


riculture 


Jefferson in an address before the recent 
National Agricultural Jefferson Bicentenary 
celebration at the University of Virginia. 
But, as might be expected, faithful New 
Dealer that he is, the Secretary overlooked 
these warnings of the man now recognized 


of the founders of scientific agricul- 


as one 
ture, as well as of the Democratic party: 
“Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap, we should soon 
want bread. . When all government, in 
little as well as in great things, shall be 


drawn to Washington as the center of all 
power, 


THE GILLETTE committee is still digging 
for definite proof, but thinks it knows the 
real answer to why this year’s domestic hemp 
program was slashed overnight to one-fourth 
of the original and why flax straw 
isn’t being used to make binder twine, 


goal, 
rope 
and bags. 

It seems to result from a combination of 
the administration’s “Good Neighbor” policy 
of buying from Latin-American and other 
countries, plus the fact that importers are 
in key policy-making positions of war agen- 
“IT don’t care how patriotic they are, 
they are not committing suicide,” one wit- 
ness commented. 

We import jute sisal from 
and 
now the United Fruit Company is develop- 
ing abaca, a new manila fiber, equal to that 
srown in the Philippines, on a large scale 
in Honduras and further south. 


from India, 





it will become venal and oppressive.” | 





THE JONESES HAVE A 
Septic 
Tank 


But of course Mrs. 
Jones doesn’t 
scrub her toilet 
bowl to get it 
clean! Like thou- 
sands of other 
women, she has 
learned that 
Sani-Flush is 
absolutely safe 
in septic tanks. 
She uses it just as 
city housewives 
do, to remove ugly 
stains, quicklyand 
easily. = 
Unlike ordinary 
cleansers, Sani-Flush works chemical- 
ly. It cleans the hidden trap—removes 
a cause of toilet odors and the invisible, 
unsanitary film where toilet germs lurk. 
No special disinfectants are needed. 
Begin using Sani-Flush today. Sold 
everywhere—two handy sizes. 
FREE! Let us send you a scien- 
® tific report explaining 
why Sani-F lush, used as directed on the 
can, doesn’t harm septic tanks or their 
action. It’s free. Address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. L-2, Canton 2, O. 


Sani-Flush 


SAFE FOR SEPTIC TANKS 





« 
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Say Good, hye to that 


CORN! 


@ Ifyou really w ant to say goodbye to that corn, 
stop home-paring! For “‘whittling’’ gets only 
the top, usually leaves the core behind. Instead, 
get Blue-Jay! Blue-Jay does 2 things: the soft 
pad lifts off pressure, gives instant relief from 
pain. Then, while you walk, the Blue-Jay medi- 
cation softens, loosens the corn so it can be 
easily removed—with the core! 

Get Blue-Jay at any drug or toilet goods 
counter and use it today 


BLUE-JAY coh 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 





| BAUER & BLACK © Division of The Kendall Company 
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Danger of Disease 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby Chicks must have 
a@ generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and may 
spread disease through your flock before you 
are aware. Use preventive methods—use 
Walko Tablets. For over forty years thousands 
of poultry raisers have depended upon them. 
You, too, can rely on Walko Tablets as a 
valuable antiseptic to aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contaminated 
drinking water. 





Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


“Gentlemen: | have been using Walko 
Tablets for 35 years with splendid results. | 
would not think of trying to raise Baby Chicks 
without them. | also use them for my grown 
birds with the same satisfaction."’ Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Diagonal, lowa. 





You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at 
your druggist or poultry supply dealer. Use 
them in the drinking water to aid in prevent- 
ing the spread of disease through contami- 
nated water. Satisfy yourself as have thou- 
sands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their baby 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money promptly 
if you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid 
if your dealer cannot supply you. Price 50c, 
$1.00, $2.50. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 284, Waterloo, lowa 


HOME CANNERS 


Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 


Presta 











Strong, Safe Bunaglas Jars 


4} 





For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- 
piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of 
Mason fruit jars. 


On any make of 
Glass-Top closure use 
Cupples No, 10 Top- 
seal jar rings. 








| 
| 
| 
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es A) 


AND COMMENT 





(Continued from page 16) 


ing stock. There will be mighty little prime 


beef by fall, barring some sort of miracle. | 


Frosts and floods cut potato production 
to normal levels. Fruit prospects are mostly 
good, but the government will take a large 
part of the canned fruit pack again. 

If food gets really scarce farmers will 
get along. They always eat first. 


THEY CAN’T AGREE 
ENERAL LEWIS B. HERSHEY, Se- 


lective Service Chief, continues his 
one-man “war of nerves.” A few weeks ago 
he thought he wanted 100,000 deferred farm- 
ers under 26 for the armed services, Re- 
cently he changed this to 350,000. Now 
there are rumors he has a higher figure in 
mind. Who knows, including the General? 
Anyhow, the War Department wants more 
young farmers. It thinks the food battle is 
practically won. WFA knows better, but it’s 
a tug of war between them. 
What happens is up to local draft boards, 


and they vary. So far most of them have | 


shown considerable sense. Here are a few 
last-minute reports: 

Illinois: 
in town who are being cleaned out.” 

Minnesota: “Basis for farm deferment 
here has been changed over to a dollar-vol- 
ume-of-sales measure, instead of 
Boards are conducting an ‘agricultural re- 
view of all men deferred, based on this 
new formula.” 

Nebraska: “There has been no undue 
raid for men on the farm front.” 

Indiana: “Rural draft boards are making 
no distinction between men over or under 
26, except to question the younger men more 
closely. If a man under 26 is a real producer 
he is deferred.” 

Oklahoma: “Draft boards are calling up 
the fellows who moved to the country to 
dodge the draft, or who are farming ten 


acres on the side, but are giving lots of 


leeway to the real guy on the farm.” 

California: “Farm Bureau survey shows 
farms have already supplied one fighting 
man to each two families. This is more 
than U.S. average. Considerahle food will 
be lost here even if no more are taken.” 

Kansas: “Thomas county farmers have 
written Senator Arthur Capper that nearly 
half of their II-C farm boys have been re- 
classified I-A. In most cases these are the 
last boys left.” 

So, to repeat, brass hats disagree and it 
depends on the local board. 


VERTICAL DIVERSIFICATION 
: p= Department of Agriculture is get- 


ting ready to “go to town” on Vertical 
Diversification. That idea, developed by D. 
Howard Doane, St. Louis farm manager, and 
promoted extensively by Farm Journal in its 
last six issues, calls for processing farm prod- 
ucts on the farm or in rural towns as far 
as practicable, to collect the extra profit. 
USDA has set up a committee to act. 
Participating also are the Federal Reserve 
Banks, the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
the Department of Labor, and the Commit- 








“It’s the young married fellows | 


‘units.’ | 





VITAL FACTS 
TO REMEMBER. 


When Your Child 
Needs a Laxative! 





Laxatives 1 
Too Strong 


Forcing a child 
to take a harsh, 

> bad-tasting laxa- 
4 tive is such need- 

less, old-fashioned punishment! A 
medicine that’s too strong will often 
leave a child feeling worse than before! 


ys are 
Cpe Mild 


A laxative that’s 
too mild to give 
proper relief is 
just as unsatis- 
factory as none 
at all. A good laxative should work 
thoroughly, yet be kind and gentle! 

















ym 4 
Medium | 
Treat the Children to the—— 


“HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! It’s America’s favorite laxa- 
tive, as good for grown-ups as it is for 
children, 10c and 25c¢ at all drug stores. 


As a precaution use only as directed 





The Original 
> © y.. Chocolated Laxative 








GET RELIEF FROM 
PAIN * SWELLING 


SORENESS 


If you are suffering from pain . .. swell- 
ing .. . soreness cau by a simple 
sprain, bruise or wrenched muscle, you 
can getrelief with moist heat. Apply an 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE POULTICE comfortably 
hot and feel the moist heat go right to 
work on the sore area. [he warm 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE soothes and relaxes 
. . e brings you blessed relief . . . works 
for several hours. Get a can of 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE at your druggist’s 
right now—only 40 cents. 





(AUNTY FLO) 





Of minor 
burns, cuts 
and skin 
injuries 











UNGUENTINE 
promotes heal- 
ing because it is 
antiseptic and non-irritating. 
But that’s not all; 


Unguentine does THREE things: 


1. it relieves the pain 

2. Wt fights infection 

3. It promotes healing — 
usually without a scar. 


UNGUENTINE* is the thing to 
use for Home First Aid. It 
gives you three-way action, 
Handy tubes or family-size 
jars at all drugstores. 





*T. M, Reg. U.S, Pat. Off, 





KEROSENE RANGES 


BOSS GLASS DOOR 
RANGES 
are built for real cooking efficiency. 
They are attractive in design and 
sturdy in construction. Boss Blu-Hot 
Burners provide economical cooking 
heat—clean—no smoke, soot or 
odor. Perfectly safe. 
Visible baking saves food, fuel and 
worry. 
Boss Kerosene Cook Stoves and Boss 
Portable Ovens are also available. 
BOSS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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for Economic Development (an agency 
that speaks for private industry.) 

Under the plan, USDA and the Land 
Grant Colleges will lend state and federal 
research workers to communities of under 
25,000 population, which want to examine 
their own industrial possibilities. “Only a 
few communities can be helped at a time,” 
says Mordecai Ezekiel, chairman, “perhaps 
100 to 150 by the end of 1944, These will 
serve as demonstrations for others.” 

“A back-to-the-farm movement is certain 
to follow the war,” says Chester Davis, 
former WFA administrator. “We must not 
permit it unless it is accompanied by an in- 
dustry-back-to-the-farm-movement as_ well. 
Decentralization of industry would enable 


| marginal farmers to earn additional income 
until they could become established.” 


HOW MANY MACHINES? 

HE big labor squeeze will come at har- 

vest time. Much will depend on how 
much machinery we have by then. Says 
WFA Administrator Marvin Jones: “Situa- 
tion is better than last year, but not as good 
as hoped for.” 

The farm equipment industry’s own ad- 
visory committee says “the program for 1944 
will be realized except for certain items, 
notably some harvesting and haying tools.” 
Corn pickers, combines, balers are farthest 
behind. Tractors are well along. 


LAND BOOM SPEEDING UP 


| peg prices are now climbing faster than 
they did at the height of the 1919-20 


| boom. A real runaway is possible. 


The War Food Administration and Ex- 
tension Service are setting up local commit- 
tees, headed by County Agents, to advise 
veterans on what kind of farms to buy, etc. 
But if prices get way out of reach before 
the boys come home, how can they buy? 


KANE FLEES THE Z00 





OE KANE, who has been managing the | 
Bronx Zoo’s “farm” in the heart of | 


Greater New York City, has had all he can 
take of it, and is going out to a smal] New 
Jersey farm, where he and his family can 
have a little peace and quiet. 

The Zoo started its farm two years ago, 
to show city folks what farm animals look 
like. It is stocked with five dairy cows, 
chickens, sheep, goats, hogs, horses and the 
“loudest braying jackass east of the Appala- 
chian mountains.” The show was a sell-out 
from the start. 

“Last year we had 132,000 people out 
here—this year they’ll have 250,000,” Kane 
told Farm Journal. “Imagine trying to farm 
in such a mob. You can’t hatch a brood of 
chicks, or shear a sheep without feeling like 
you’re on the stage at Radio City Music 
Hall. My family and I soon found that we 
had become part of the Zoo exhibit.” 

Zoo officials have been looking frantically 
for another farmer. They offer a five-room 
apartnient, free gas, heat and electricity, 
water, “six eggs a day,” and $1800 a year, 
plus two weeks’ vacation. They also pro- 
vide a hired man. 


| SAVING FARMS FOR VETERANS 
ALE of state and county-owned lands 
has been suspended by law in North 
Dakota until July 1, 1945, in order that re- 
turning service men may have a chance to 





buy. The law will probably be amended or 














Z.B1T. powder 
makes me 
feel so cozy / 


MANY LEADING HOSPITALS USE IT! What better 
proof of Z.B.T.’s superiority could you find 
than its wide approval by nurses and doctors? 
Z.B.T. Baby Powder offers unusual advan- 
tages in the care of tender infant skin. 


Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE OIL! Made with olive 
oil, Z.B.T. Powder is superior in “slip,” thus 
more effective against chafing. And Z.B.T. is 
moisture-resistant for better protection against 
wet diapers and perspiration. 






— hk R 
BABY POWDET 
wiTH OLIVE OF 





IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 

Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, property and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 

K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 

Ask for K-R-O at your druggist’s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ikh-R-O 


KILLS RATS ONLY 













Cushioned plastic beads on cotton-base 
... lasts long .. . cleans quickly. . . saves 
time . . . cannot rust or splinter .. . sani- 
tary. Available at 6 and 10, hardware, 
grocery stores, etc. 

ae DOWNY PRODUCTS COMPANY 

: Orange, New Jersey 

For Canada: Metal Textile Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 








Now Use This Treatment 
= for Pesky = 


Cuts---Other Minor Injuries 


Be Ml ia 

Be wise! Guard against infection. The instant you or your 
children suffer a minor injury—cut, scratch or burn— 
cleanse the wound. Then apply effective, inhibitory anti- 
septic OIL-O-SOL. Used for over 50 years in industrial 
first aid stations and homes. Praised by thousands. Pleas- 
ant to use. Combats infection—helps relieve pain. Keep a 
bottle in the kitchen—always ready for use. Only 50c at 
your druggist’s. Get Mosso’s OIL-Q-SOL today. 
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* Ration- free, home-canned food— * 
‘that’s the patriotic answer to é 
* our nation’s food problem. Can _4 
¢ dozens of quarts of tempting D 
® fruits and vegetables by easy t 
*, Kerr methods. Use— 

> A 


UZEJMASON JARS AND 
rr Mason Caps fit all Mason Jars 
~s FRE ag Ketr Homemaker, 
ec 24 pages of time 
tables, instructions, recipes, 


\ and 100 gummed labels. Write 


( 

. 

€ 
KERR MASON JAR CO. 

Dept. 191 Los Angeles 13, California A 


Always Dependable - Look this Name \ 











New Hygeia “Steri-Seal” 
Cap protects formula 


A new improvement in feed- 
ing technique. After prepar- 
ing formula and filling bot- 
tles apply Hygeia Nipple by 
exclusive tab, then place 
“Steri-Seal" Cap over nipple. 
Thus nipple is untouched un- 
til by baby in actual feeding. 
Reduces danger of infection. ’ 

SAVES TIME; CONVENIENT FOR STORAGE, 

OUT-OF-HOME FEEDING. 


Easy-to-clean Hygeia Bottles have wide base to 
prevent tipping, scale in color for easy reading. 
Famous breast-shaped nipple has pz atented air-vent 


to reduce “wind-suck- 


ing.” Ask your druggist 
for Hygeia equipment. 
CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR 





REGULARLY. 


Bue 


NIPPLES AND 
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1) 30 in, width 20 in, thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
STAMMER ? a 
' nad Cor ientifie correction of stammering and stut- 


NYU TE] Generne Mevble and Gronte memorials of late 
é ing beouty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
aad Freight peid. Satisfaction querenteed. Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co. Dept A 58 Atleata, Ge. 
w }28-page book, ‘““‘Stammering, Its Cause 
ti mn,’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
tering ceasful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue. 
Dept. 813, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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next legislature, early next | 


land-for- | 


replaced by the 


| year, with a more comprehensive 


| veterans program. | 


GEESE HOE THE COTTON 
HIRTY geese kept 34 acres of cotton 
entirely free from grass and saved a lot | 
| of hoeing for E. J. Skipper, Kemper county, | 
Mississippi, last summer. 
With the help of his two daughters—Reta, 
15, and Joyce, 14—Mr. Skipper has culti- 
vated 137 acres of land and raised 130 head 
| of hogs. He formerly had four tenant fami- 
, lies, but by a better-organized farm program, 
a tractor, a combine, other labor-saving 
plus his geese, Mr. Skipper and 
his family now cultivate the entire farm. 
His method of handling the geese is this: 
He turns the entire flock, old and young, 
into the field soon after the cotton 
comes up, and as soon as grass is big enough 
They are given the run 


equipment, 


cotton 


to provide grazing. 


of the fields until the. cotton is practically 
| mature. 
Plenty of water is available in running 


Only a very small amount of whole 
corn is fed each day. Since Mr. Skipper is 
thinking of goose welfare as well as weed- 
killing, the watched to see that 

| there is enough grass. 


| streams. 


fields are 
Geese eat it so closely 
| that sometimes the number has to be re- 
duced or extra feed provided. 
“It takes about one goose per acre to keep 
the cotton clean,” says Mr. Skipper. 


LENTILS FOR ALL 

J J. WAGNER, Whitman county, Wash- 
| . ington, is probably the nation’s leading 
| grower of lentils, a legume in soups. 
In the business for nearly 30 years, he now 
grows 400 to 500 acres a year. It was a 
| German minister who suggested that he grow 
| lentils to sell to Seventh Day Adventists, 
some of whom do not eat meat. The idea 
appealed to Wagner; and through church 
publications and at district conferences he 
advised non-meat eaters they could get an 
abundance of proteins from his lentils. 

A thriving mail-order lentil business grew. 


used 





| Other farmers began growing lentils and 
| today they are a major crop. 

| 

| BULL STORY 


HE bull has finally landed in the china 
shop. Not a dish was broken, though 
he reposed in a corner window of the R. H. 
White Department store, on the busiest 
| thoroughfare in Boston, for six days. Boston 
wondering if such an 


youngsters are still 


animal really exists, and the Red Cross is 
| $600 richer. 
| It came about when W. J. MacHarrie, | 
owner of Edmac Farms, Massachusetts, sug- | 


gested a radio auction sale to Stanley Flower 
of the New England Farm Hour. Bids were | 
asked for on the and were 
as fast as they came in. 

Final bid of $600 was made by Charles G. | 
Loud of Northampton, and all proceeds went 
to the Red Cross. Mr. MacHarrie donated 
the bull (Edmac Aim Roamer, a 600-pounder 
good pedigree), and furnished a man 
with the animal in the store 
window day and night. A _ veterinarian 
checked the bull at regular intervals. 

As crowds milled around the window by- 
standers heard such remarks as: “Is it a 
real bull?” “Look, it’s lying down and eat- 
ing.” “Six hundred pounds, can you imagine 


that?” i 


radio, announced | 


with a 


to be on duty 


“And it has a name! 


YOU NEEDN'T 
DO WITHOUT YOUR 
COLEMAN 
APPLIANCES 


oleman PARTS 


Keep ’Em Working 


OUR DEALER 
FIXED OUR LAMP, 
LANTERN AND 
IRON LIKE NEW 





You needn’t do without the brilliant light 
of your Coleman Lamp or Lantern. You can 
continue to have the convenient, helpful 
use of your Coleman Iron or Stove. Your 
Coleman dealer has the parts and repairs 
to keep them working like new. Have your 
Coleman Appliance repaired and renewed 
now. If your dealer is out of the needed 
parts, have him order them at once. “Keep 
"Em Working” until new Coleman Appli- 
ances are again available. 


FREE BOOKLET telling “How to Make 
"Em Work Like New” mailed on re- 
quest. Send postcard for your copy. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 


Dept. F. J. 24 
Wichita, Kans. 
Chicago, lil. 
Philadeiphia,Pa. 
LosAngeles,Cal. 
Toronto, Canada 






SAVE FEED/ 


PULLETS 






Mix Dr. Salsbury's 
AVI-TON in the Mash 





A balanced blend of tip-top worming 
drugs, including Phenothiazine. Gets 
large round and cecal worms. Also con- 
tains seven extra “supportive” drugs 
to help “tone up” the birds—a plus 
benefit. Buy at hatcheries, drug, feed, 
and other stores. Dr. Salsbury’s Labo- 
ratories, Charles City, Iowa. 


A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 





FLOCK WORMER with PLUS BENEFITS 
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Scarcity of bags made West Coast grain growers shift 
to bulk harvesting. Here is a rig improvised by a Calli 
fornia farmer for handling grain. An elevator on the side 
of the truck puts grain into the box, or unloads it from truck 
into bins. A door in truck body lets grain out into the ele- 


vator hopper. An old auto engine operates the elevator. 





This “motor-toter” built by Walter W. Lankford, of 
Maryland, enables him to use his three-horse electric 
motor for several jobs. It was built largely from scrap 
about his Dorchester county farm. Plans are available. 







Sweet potato harvest on a Montgomery county, North Carolina, farm is This combination sweep-rake and stacker saves its builders, Louis Mal- 
made easier by this vine cutter attached to the plow beam. Vines formerly strom and Roy Fixen, many hours in their Minnesota hay and harvest fields. 
were cut with a mower, and then raked from the field. When vines are desired Parts from an old overshot stacker and an old auto differential for the hoist 
for feed, they can still be raked up and used after the harvest season is over. were used. Brakes from the car hold the hoist drums in any desired position. 





This portable shelter, built originally for turkeys, has proved equally Robert Wilson, LaPorte county, Indiana farmer, believes that a shingled tank 
suitable for hogs and chicks on the Reuben Hillman farm, Story county, lowa. not only has a better appearance, but it also keeps the water cooler and 
Mounted on hay-loader wheels, poultry netting holds down straw covering. cleaner in summer, and saves fuel in his tank heater in the winter time. 
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What memories of farm life 
is your boy storing up? 
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GOOD CHECKER GAME takes 

time. But that is some of the 
most valuable time you will ever 
spend—the time you spend with 
your boy. 

You know that to be true from 
the time you spent with him in that 
old rocking chair when he was still 
a little fellow. To its gentle rhythm 
you gave him your outlook on life 
and helped prepare his young mind 
for things to come. 

Now that he is old enough to help 
around the place, what memories of 
farm life is he storing up? Is he 
getting the impression that life on a 
farm gives a man time to spend 
with his family and enjoy his in- 
come? 

Or, are his experiences piling up 
memories of a life of hustle, a strug- 
gle to make ends meet, a sentence 
to hard labor in which being con- 
Sstantly tired is the expected lot of 
a farmer. 


Be 





If your place isn’t mechanized, or 
if you use old-fashioned, back- 
breaking power equipment it’s pos- 
sible that’s exactly the impression 
he is getting. Life in a city, with 
regular hours and less physical labor 
may look a lot more attractive to 
him. 

If it is your desire to have your 
boy want to settle down on a 
farm, probably one in your com- 
munity, let him get the feel 
while he is still young, of the 
modern farming machine, the 
Ford-Ferguson Tractor. 

Let him feel what life is like in 
the fields on a modern mechanized 
farm—your farm. Let his mind store 
up memories of an efficient, profit- 
able operation, free of drudgery— 
plus all the good things of life only 
a farm can give. 

Childhood memories are vivid. 
They influence all of us for the rest 
of our lives. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. - Dearborn, Michigan 











MAKES A CHILD'S 
FINGER TIPS DO A 
STRONG MAN’S WORK 


Now, with the Ford-Ferguson 
Tractor, even a child’s finger tips 
can do a strong man’s work. It 
makes a boy mighty proud to 
take his place beside his father 
in the field and help raise more 
food for freedom. He learns by 
doing rather than by watching. 

A light touch on a small con- 
trol lever sets ground tools where 
he wants them. A mechanical 
brain and automatic muscles of 
steel then take over and do all 
the hard back and arm labor of 
power farming. 

Ask your Ferguson Dealer 
about all the other advantages of 
this remarkable new tractor. 
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The De Laval Speedway Method of Fast Milking . 
is the greatest advance in the science of milk- 


of six easy steps.... 


THE DE LAVAL 


SPEEDWAY METHOD 
OF FAST MILKING 


@ MORE MILK 

@7/ME SAVING 

@ LESS STRIPPINGS 

@ HEALTHIER UDDERS 
@ BETTER SANITATION 
@ PLEASES THE COW 


.. + consisting 


ing since the introduction of the modern milking machine. It ac- 
complishes all of the highly important results shown above... . 
by fitting the milking operation to the cow’s natural principles of 


milk “let-down” and ejection. 


Any dairyman using a milking machine can improve his results by 
following the De Laval Speedway Method of Fast Milking... . which, 
however, is most effective when used with the fast milking De Laval 


Milkers. 


Write your nearest De Laval office below for complete 


information on the De Laval Speedway Method of Fast Milking. 


system as directed. 


separator is used. 





2. Wash bowl and tinware immediately after each time 


3. Turn bowl nut down firmly. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR 
DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 


Some mew De Laval Separators will be available .. . 
but the quantity we are authorized to manufacture will not 
be sufficient to meet all needs. Observance of the following 
points will help your present De Laval to give you the 
longest, most efficient service which was built into it. 

1. Use only De Laval Separator Oil and check lubrication 


BUY BONDS 
FOR 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK ¢ 
165 BROADWAY 


CHICAGO « 
427 RANDOLPH ST 


SAN FRANCISCO 19 
61 BEALE ST 














KILLS RODENT AND 
INSECT PESTS INSTANTLY! 


This pas-producing powder will solve 
your pest problem. Used by tarmers 
throughout the world for over 20 
yea A little poe a tong way. 
AT ALL GOOD SEED, FEED. 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORES 
1 th. 75¢. 5S Ibs. $3, ‘larger sizes, 
lower 4 of. size for ants 30c. 
Each can contains teatlet de- 
scribing more than SO uses 
it's the gas that 
kells ‘om! 





KILLS MOLES 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefelier Plaza New York 20, WN. Y. 














Sonqaous ASSORTMENT of Shades 
Colors, including Red, White, Pink, 
ese and Yellow. A choice Selection. 
te Bicom Ne 

er. Order Now — a postal card will 
W Bulbs will be sent parcel post, COD. 
at the right time for fall planting. 
SEED & PLANT CO. 
GALESBURG 


» MICHIGAN 








BURGESS 
203 T.0., 








pad 





ry 5, qe 
| 8 OTTAWA 
ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 
Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels FREE 





to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cuttin 
easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, fells 200K 
sore. Thousands in use. Built to last with 

ial heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety Price's Lee 


cutee control, driven from any power take-off. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., D-617 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 





Don't Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed and 
embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, 

| an alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on 
| your plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. 
| Gives confident feeling of security and added 


comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
| feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any drug 
|} store. 
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FARM CROPS 
CHAMP SUGAR Now that Washing. 
BEET GROWERS (ton state has gone 


in extensively for 
production, championship marks 





sugar beet 


| have toppled, and a 20-tons-per-acre roster 


in that state reads more like a roll call of 
all growers than a group of champions. 
In 1943, for the second straight year, 


| Washington led all sugar beet states in 


tons grown per acre. Its per-acre average 
on over 10,000 acres was 21.2 tons; the year 
before 20.4 tons. National average was be- 
tween 12 and 13 tons. 

Not many years ago membership in a 
20-ton club was the highest honor that could 
be reached in sugar beet growing. Beet 
companies maintained honor rolls for those 
who by skill and the kindly co-operation of 
nature passed this mark. 

Last year 61% of Washington’s beet grow- 
ers (194, to be exact) averaged 20 tons or 


better an acre. Had there been an organized 


| 25-ton club in the state 107 growers would 


have been eligible. Even a 30-ton club 


| wouldn’t have been such an exclusive group 


in Washington; it would have had 24 mem- 
bers. This sets a new record in both state 
and individual performance. 


MORE PROTEIN |: seems we should 
FROM HAY be able to help out 

this protein — short- 
age quite a bit by cutting our hay crops at 
the right time, writes Greg Allen. He refers 
to an experiment in Ohio where they found 
the protein content of legumes (alfalfa, red 
clover, alsike) dropping 10% from May 19 
to July 7, and another in South Dakota, 
where the protein content of blue grama was 
13% greater in the seed-ripe period (Sept. 
1-10) than in the October 25-30 mature 
period. 

In the plains state test western wheat 
grass cut in the “shooting” period from 
July 10-15, and turned into dry hay, con- 
tained 244 times as much protein as it did 
when cut Octuber 25-30. 


CROP BREEDERS Not to be outdone 
SPEED PROGRAM by fellow scien- 

tists engaged in 
war production, cereal breeders at the lowa 
experiment station have speeded up their 
program. 1943 seed from a promising new 
variety of oats was sent to Arizona last fall 
for planting. The crop was harvested this 
spring, and seed rushed to Idaho to raise 
another crop this year. By growing two crops 
a year, they hope to have seed in the hands 
of growers more quickly. 

This variety, developed in several years of 
experiments at the Iowa station, has been 
called Clinton. Tests show it to be a heavy 
yielder, and resistant to rusts and smuts. 


BROOMS When you buy a new 
FROM BACA broom for the kitchen or 

feed room chances are the 
broomcorn from which it was made came 
from Baca county, Colorado. This small 
sandy stretch of country in the extreme 
southeastern corner of the Centennial State 
produces well over one-third of the nation’s 
broomcorn supply. 

1943 was a bumper year for the Baca 
county broomcorn folks. They harvested 
ahout 12,000 tons, which amounts to 1,100 car- 
loads, for a gross return of $3,000,000, 








tery 
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ore than $33 for each of the 90,000 acres. | 
Roy Haney may well bear the title of 
Broomeorn King,” since he raised 1,200 tons a 
















































































1 his 6.000 aeres and sold it for $300,000. 
see ther days, the late Bob Finley was rated 
a largest individual producer of broom- | 
in the world. 
arks . - . 7 
eee Broomeorn swept this Colorado county into * 
al sperity after World War I. Robert H. 
Dickey, who has raised this drought-resistant | 
op for over 30 years, explains that sandy | 
ear . js 
n produces the fiber with best brush; hence BU ‘ 
wai duction of this member of the sorghum BUY = 
imily is confined mainly to the sandy loam 
yeal 
va the south half of the county. 
During harvest season, business hooms in 
Baca county. When the brush is ready, it 
ald takes 4,000 people working four weeks to 
Beet ind stack a record crop like Jast year’s. 
eC Mager 
oon (ounty Agent Martin Erickson predicts an 
cal greater crop in 1944, 
PASTURE Alfred Bringe, LaCrosse | 
row PARAGRAPHS county, Wisconsin, is a | 
Ss Ol booster for an alfalfa- | 
ized brome grass mixture. After producing this 
ould egume and grass combination on his farm | 
club r four years he estimates his yields of hay 
roup ive been at least 3% tons per acre. After 
1en irvesting for hay one or two years it makes 
stale leal pasture, he says. 
Doan Straub, of Berrien county, Mich- 
iil safeguards summer pasture for his dairy 
aaa erd by sowing oats, brome grass and alfalfa 
es June. The oats (half bushel per acre) put 
- ae he grain drill with the brome (12 
“sare ls to the acre) forces the feeding of the 
ae lizht brome seed. Alfalfa (10 pounds to the 
oat s broadcast later with a hand seeder. 
. 39 \s on as the oats gets a good start, the LEFT: Here's the way 
li rd is turned in. This treatment seems to crowds qotber te see 
ade ust what the brome and alfalfa need, as a al ceemaaitaten, Veanean 
sept he soil becomes packed and the oats grad- less hordly believe display cords 
nate la disappear. The pasture becomes é saasinn wack chose will doy 
eadow the following spring. Fo = gow ; out soft. But, in hundreds 
Cz he otein content of grasses be « Z , of such tests Wolverines Tha Vi we 
heat ant pr : & s + 4 5 . haven't failed yet. pe See TULY KLINE Six 
Raiaas eased simply by growing legumes with ‘Se i " MS «RIGHT: Typical ice-cake jy Bovsthian Ss 
pi ) (n answer to this question is supplied }\ = ee eo i athe tite ned 
did ( niversity of Lllinois researchers, who Any day now, you may see ata sa 
ew lespedeza and clovers in a permanent poh nae bad your Us anes 
egrass sod in Saint Clair county last 
done i. They found the protein content of 
cien uegrass hay grown a a legumes to be They'll DRY OUT SOFT Because They’re 
| in 180 pounds per ton, compared to 240 pounds 
lowa per ton when grown with legumes, mainly SAELL 
their tespedeza. The protein in the legume hay was 
new of additional value. Adding legumes also AOR, RSEMA 
fall tends to discourage white grub infestations. OES 
this you can bet your last bottom dollar the Wolverines dried out soft and pliable 
— | boo Meow br Shell Horsehides will dry as comfortable as old house slippers. 
rops out soft! Soak ’em through and through— Wolverines are tough, too — unbeliev- 
ands keep ’em drowned in water for weeks or ably tough. It seems almost impossible 
i months. Then keep ’em frozen in ice for any work shoes could stand up as they do 
's of i days—weeks—months! It makes no differ- against scuffing, scraping, perspiration and 
been ence; they'll dry out as soft and pliable as barnyard acids—give months and miles of 
ry buckskin. Wolverine dealers have proved money-saving extra wear. Wolverines are 
this hundreds of times by having Wolverines made in regular styles and safety type 
new { frozen inside ice cakes as pictured above. with concealed steel toe caps. There is a 
n OF ; Every single time, when the ice cakes melted, Wolverine dealer near you. 
» the ' WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORPORATION - Dept. W-644, Rockford, Michigan 
ame 
mall 
"eme 
state ' , 
ion’s i WOLVERINE 
! i BSi WIDE WORK SHOE 
Baca SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES Look for ot signe 
sted WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES otep it aa teen Py 
port “I'd like to make a small deposit” shaw wiedene. 
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REEVES BROTHERS, iwc. 


54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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SHORTCUTS 


FINRY fixing flats the way H. A. Robinson 
| (Nebraska) does. His way: “As soon 
as the casing is off the rim, I take a 
soft or indelible pencil (kept with the patch- 


ing) and make a plain mark anywhere on | 


ne side of the casing. 

“Then I pull out the tube a little and 
make a mark on the side of it, at a point 
square under the casing mark. Even if you 
can see the cause of the flat, this is a good 
plan, for if there should be other slow leaks 
when the tube is tried out in water the tube 
ean be laid on the casing (both marks up 
and one above the other) and the leak can 
be traced in the casing. 

“When trying out a tube in water, I use 
an indelible pencil and make a small circle 
around the leak. 
patch on the wrong place. The mark will 
run but will always leave a plain line when 
dry, if not rubbed.” 


Wagon wheels are soaked in linseed oil 
on W. E. Kelly’s Michigan farm, then hung 


Then you don’t put the | 


on iron hooks to dry. That way keeps the | 


tires tight always, no matter how hot and 
dry the weather. While being soaked the 
wheels remain on the wagon, each wheel 
resting in an arc-shaped pan. Any time 
anyone is near the shop it’s easy to give 
the wheels a turn so that a new section will 


be in the oil. 


To keep cows out of the gutter, J. M. 
Babber, Stephenson county, Illinois, runs 
a low voltage wire along the ceiling directly 
above the gutter, and from this a piece of 
wire dangles behind each cow’s rump. If 


Bossy steps back into the gutter, she gets | 


enough of a “tickle” to make her step for- 


ward. 


“Ventilators for our windows are made 
out of some old shutters that we had in stor- 
age,” writes Mrs. H. C., Illinois. “One shut- 
ter, sawed in two, made two ventilators the 
right length to fit under the sash. They cost 


nothing, and did not use any vital war | 


materials.” 


Old mowing machine wheels are used 


by Joe Pittman, Washington county, Mary- | 


land, for a home-made drag that cuts disking 
time and costs. He uses a piece of oak 2 x 4, 
long enough to accommodate several wheels. 


He lays the wheels six inches apart in a | 


straight line, with hubs up, and lays the 2 x 4 
about six inches ahead of them, chaining 
them together so that the whole affair is 
rather flexible. (Sketch below.) Pulled over 
the field after plowing, the drag smooths the 
ground and breaks up the clods. Pittman 
finds that his tractor can disk in higher gear 
after dragging in this fashion. 
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CHECK LIST 
FOR FARM BUILDING 


VY LONG-LIFE—Red Cedar Shingles are en- 

dowed by nature with natural preserva- 
tive qualities which insure long life; low 
upkeep. 
ECONOMY — Red Cedar Shingles are 
easy to apply; reasonable in cost, and 
require a minimum of upkeep as the 
years go by. 

yy COMFORT—When Cedar Shingle roofs 
and double-coursed side walls are used 
for exteriors, comfort for live stock is 
assured with extra insulation. 

Y FREE BOOKLET—Extension booklet No. 
540, published by the Oregon State Col- 
lege Farm Building Plan Service, is 
yours for the asking. Address— 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


Seattle 1, U. S. A. or Vancouver, Canada 








It’s the easy, quick way to cap- 
ture and save the flavor and juices 
of garden-fresh vegetables and 


fruits. Process them right in the 
tin cans in your own kitchen. 


Make canning at home pleasant and interesting 
this year by canning in tin. Ask your Dealer to 
show you Burpee modern canning equipment. 


Yes, there are plenty of tin cans available for 
home use, and they may be used 
three times. 


HOW TO CAN IN TIN 

The new Burpee Book shows 
you how to take the drudgery 
out of home canning. Con- 
tains 200 tested canning-in- 
tin recipes. Send 10c. 

BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 

101 W. Liberty Street, Barrington, til. 


KILLS INSECTS IN 
VICTORY GARDENS) 


Use Red Arrow Garden Spray—‘‘the Victory 
Garden Insecticide.”’ Quick, easy, inexpensive. 
35¢ bottle makes several gallons. Safe to 
humans, birds and pets when sprayed. Buy Red 
Arrow ER where you buy Garden supplies. 





) For illustrated chart, ‘‘How to 
Identify and Control Victory Gar- 
en Insects,’’ send post card to: McCormick 
Baltimore-2, Md, 





& Co,, Inc., Dept. 2P6, 
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LITTLE PITCHERS 
(Continued from page 30) 


| thought to myself well, if you don’t, I 
ean sure tell you, so out loud I said, “She 
married a mail order man but he left her 
well fixed but she has hard tax and she had 
Mr. Harding come and write her will so 
probly you'd get all her money.” 

Jim and Charlie said, “What!” then so 
sharp it made me jump, but I said, “Miz 
Wilson told Annie Willard so. She said your 
Aunt Laura’d had Mr. Harding bring the 
will back to Elmville and put it in a lock 
box here at the bank.” 

“But, Charlie,” Jim said, not even looking 
at me, “it just doesn’t make sense. Aunt 
Laura’s never paid any attention to me.” 

Charlie said, “It makes a difference some- 
times when a person thinks there isn’t much 
more time to live.” 

“She’s been having hard tax,” I said. 
“Anyway, you can’t tell Miz Wilson your 
Aunt Laura’s money isn’t at the bottom of 
Gloria Harding’s change of heart about you, 
and she wouldn’t have wiped her feet on an 
Adamson a year ago,” I said. 

“Now, look here, Emmy Caroline Mc- 
Henry,” Jim began mad-like. 

But Charlie said, “It’s no good losing yer 
temper, Jim. You know Annie Willard. And 
Miz Wilson, too. They were born talking 
and have been at it ever since. And after 
all, Emmy’s only repeating what she heard, 
and it wouldn’t be the first time money has 
changed a woman’s ideas about a man.” 

“But holy smoke, Charlie!” Jim said: And 
then he sat quiet a while. “It’s true she 
turned sweet all of a sudden,” he said, like 
he hated to say it. 

But Charlie said, “That’s not the only 
gossip that’s making the rounds, either. There 
are those stories about Frank Gordon.” 

Frank Gordon? What stories? He hadn’t 
heard any stories, Jim said. 

Charlie told him then about Frank going 
on a vacation trip a week ago, which was 
why Jen Dallas was helping out at the bank. 

“You wouldn’t have heard, of course, as 
busy as Gloria Harding’s been keeping you, 
but it looks like mebbe Frank won’t be back. 
They think he skipped with @ good many 
thousands of the bank’s money,” Charlie said. 

Jim said it was lucky the bank had gov- 
ernnment insurance, but Charlie said the sock 
holders probly would lose money anyhow. I 
knew about sock holders on account of that’s 
where my Aunt Em carries her money when 
she’s working in the garden and doesn’t want 
to leave it in the house. And while I was 
wondering whether Frank Gordon’s stealing 
money would hurt Aunt Em, Charlie said, “It 
might clean Mrs. Dallas out. Wilson thinks 
that their house may have to go.” 

“Who'd buy it?” Jim said, like he would 
punch anybody in the nose that tried it. 
And I quick remembered what I heard Mr. 
Harding say to Mr. Wilson at the bank. 

So I said, “Why, Mr. Harding would buy 
it. He’d give six thousand for it, cash right 
on the barrel head. They won’t get a better 
offer, Mr. Harding said. After all, it’s an 
old house and there'll have to be lots of 
changes made before it will suit the women 
folks,” I said, making my voice sound as 
much like Mr. Harding’s as I could. 

Jim didn’t say a word for a minute. He 
just walked back to the drinking fountain 
under the stairway. 

But before he could take a drink, I said, 


What wilt HAPPEN TO 


FARM INCOME AFTER THIS WAR? 


Wartime “prosperity” after the last war 
suddenly turned into a collapse of farm 
prices so disastrous that one out of every 
thirteen farms in America was sold at 
credit distress sale from 1920 through 
1926 alone. 

Will this happen again? Or will we be 
wiser —will all the agencies of food pro- 
duction and distribution plan and work 
together now for a sound post-war future ? 


Since you as producers, and we as dis- 
tributors, are both charged with the job 
of feeding America, we share these prob- 
lems. We face the same questions about 
the future. We have a mutual interest 
in the post-war prosperity of agriculture 
and of the American people. 


Can We Hold Present CivilianMarkets? 


Last year the average American family 
ate nearly 7 percent more food than in 
pre-war years—and farm income was 
greatly increased.. Higher national in- 
come, coupled with the Government's 
nutrition program and with the distribu- 
tive efficiencies developed in the pre-war 
period, have tremendously expanded the 
domestic market for farm products, 


How much of this expanded market we 
can hold after the war will depend great- 


ly upon how well we can satisfy our cus- 
tomers today with the foods they are buy- , 
ing now. Every progressive agriculturist 
and distributor knows that this means 
that: 


1. Standards of quality, grading and 
packing must be raised, insofar as 
wartime conditions will allow. 


2. There must be a steady uniform 
production of the varieties in greatest 
demand. 


3. Consumer demand must be stimu- 
lated through stronger advertising, 
display and other sales promotion ac- 
tivities at the retail store. 


4. Waste and spoilage must be re- 
duced through faster, more direct de- 
liveries, better refrigeration and less 
handling. 


5. Production and distribution meth- 
ods must be made more efficient and 
costs reduced...so that more con- 
sumers can afford to buy the better 
quality products offered—thus ex- 
panding growers’ and shippers’ mar- 
kets and giving them greater aggre- 
gate returns. 


How Are A&P And Atlantic Commission Helping to Insure Agriculture’s Future? 


Every farmer who is enjoying increased returns during this war period is benefitting 
from the improved market coupled with the distributive efficiencies pioneered by A&P 
and Atlantic Commission and other progressive distributors in the pre-war years. 

For example, through streamlining methods of handling fresh fruits and vegetables 
and reducing waste and spoilage—we were able to cut distribution costs 25 percent 
in the pre-war years 1937 to 1941, and increase returns to producers 7.8 cents. 

This increase has meant greater income for the growers and shippers who distribute 
through us. Equally important, it has served as a stimulus to all distributors to improve 
their methods, with direct benefits to all agriculture. This kind of continuing efficiency 
in the distribution of your products after the war, together with production more nearly 
balanced with demand requirements, is the key to the future of farm prices, farm 


markets, and farm income, 


Is Teamwork An Answer? 


Obviously, no one knows all the answers to agriculture’s post-war problems. But 
this is crystal-clear: Close cooperation between producers and distributors can 
make a tremendous contribution to a better future for agriculture. The pattern 
for this future has already been set by efficient growers, shippers and distributors 
and progressive agricultural leaders working together. We are proud of our part 
in this, and all our energies and facilities are pledged to its continuance. 

As this principle of teamwork is more widely applied, more and more pro- 
ducers and distributors will be better able to accomplish our mutual job of feeding 
America today, and at the same time will be helping build a sound future for 


all agriculture. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION COMPANY, Inc. 


Affiliate of The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company > 








TRUCK GROWERS BANK ON 
THE OLD RELIABLE 


HAMMOND'S 
a 


INSECTICIDE— FUNGICIDE 
The old reliable SLUG SHOT is now made to the 
specifications of Hammond's own Victory —~— 4 


sacking. It helps alot guar 


ing your crope against 
HAMMOND'S Victory “se ‘ aaa 
specially made for wartime use. 
@ Ask your dealer for Hammond Products 
Write us for free booklet on Insect Control 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 








2 SILO FILLER 
1 HAY CUTTER 





By all odds, the best buy is Bose, tall an 
minute, cost-cutting Gehl. Excels in running, 
clean — at low speed. Saves aa — 
Special hay feeder cuts hay into mow with 
hay fork caved Saves half the storage space. Cattle 
clean it all up—no waste. t blower can’t 
clog. Fills hig est silos at low speed. 
All steel construction, unbreak- 
able flywheel, enclosed gears. 
Fills silo, cuts hay into mow, : 
makes grass silage. 
Send for 
FREE CATALOG 
and name of 
nearest dealer 
Gehi Bros. Mfg. Co 
Dept. CF-510 
West Bend, Wis. 
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effort. Your Hardware Dealer is co- 
operating with Uncle Sam by selling 
some types for essential uses only 

Perhaps you may not be able to pur- 
chase a new hand saw. Nevertheless, 
your Hardware Dealer can help. If 
your old saw is a Disston — or other 
quality make—a good, inexpensive re- 
conditioning job will put it in service 
able condition. See the Disston dealer 
in your community. Talk it over with 
him. At the same time he will tell you 
about the possibility of getting new 
tools for vitally needed construction 
and maintenance of farm buildings. 


Save your tools and serve 
your country. Fix ‘em up 
and make ‘em do! 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
TT , Philadelphia 35, Pa.. U.S.A. 
677 Taceny ; a 


GOOD ADVICE AND PRACTICAL HELP 
on tool use and care are yours for the 
asking in the Disston Saw, Tool and 
File Manual. FREE from your Hard- 
ware Dealer, or write for a copy. 





BRUSH AWAY 





YEARS YOUNGER 


@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—-or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Lrownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent i 
purely vegetabiec. Cannot affect waving of huir. Lasting 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gra} 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair 
60¢ and $1.65 (5 times as much) at drug or toilet counters 
on a money-back guarantee. Get BROW NATONE today. 


KILLS 


Toxite x: 


Spray roosts and other breeding places. Kills red 
Spray brooder mites, bed bugs, blue bugs, fleas and similar 
house pests. Use a common garden sprayer. One treat 


7 ment usually lasts for months 


Kills germs. FoR COLDS—Spray thick mist in poultry house 
Helps prevent several! times a day and above birds at night. 


“ Ask your dealer or WRITE 
disease. —TOXITE LABORATORIES, Box4, Chestertown, Me 
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“Aunt Em says that whole Harding tribe 
makes her tired. They’ve been mortal jealous 
of the Dallases ever since they moved here.” 
Jim looked right at Charlie then and said, 
“THe F. B. I. is sure overlooking a good bet 
on that one!” Then he went back to thre 
side door where he had hung his little sailor 
hat, jammed it on and started out the door. 
“Pll be at the Dallases if anyone wants 
me,” he said to Charlie. 
| beat Jim to Jennifer's on account of he 
stoppe d in at the bank on the way. And when 
| got there, who should be by the window in 
the Dallas sitting room but my Aunt Em. 
So 1 started up the front walk past the big 
iron deer under the beech tree, when here 
came Jim hurrying like he was going to a fire. 
He said, “What? You again? | might have 
known. You kind of get around, don’t you?” 


i. 

So IN we went and there 
was Mrs. Dallas seeding cherries while she 
talked to Aunt Em. And over in the corner 
Jennifer was sorting papers from her father’s 
old desk, making them into little bundles. 
She had on a very pretty pink dress and her 
cheeks were rosy as anything. Jim walked 
straight over to her and kissed her right 
smack on the mouth so hard it was a little 
bit before she could get her breath to tell 
him she was having to sort out everything be- 
fore they moved into a smaller house. 

But Jim said, “I’ve been an awful fool. 
Jen, but if youll have me, we'll be married 
and you can go right on living here. VII 
feel a darn sight better knowing you're here. 
while I’m out taking care of Japs.” 

And then he said something about how he 
would top Fred Harding’s bid, but Jen said, 
“IT couldn’t Jet you do that, Jim!” and her 
eyes were all shiny like she might be going 
to cry. 

Jim said she couldn’t stop him. He'd 
always intended taking over the Dallas housé 
when he married her. And with that, he 
kissed her again. 

| happened to look at Aunt Em just then, 
and [| saw that there were two big red spots 
in her cheeks too and that her eyes were 
shining like anything. But I could see she 
was thinking her soul and body, what would 
sister Caroline say about me sitting in on 
such doings. So she said she guessed we'd 
better be going. 

But Jim said, “What? Just when it begins 
to look like everybody is going to live hap 
pily ever afterwards?” 

Aunt Em said, kind of smiling in my 
direction, “I guess you’ve never had much 
experience with little pitchers?” 

Jim laughed like he’d just remembered 
something funny and said, “You’d be su 
prised!” 


The End 





“The way people are eating chicken, 
I’m afraid we'll go the way of the 
buffalo.” 





;, » Check 
s» ” FRESH 
, SWELLING 


promptly to help 
prevent permanent 
injury 





When used as soon as 
swelling is noticed, often 
Absofbine lets you keep horse 
at work. Absorbine, a time-tested 
remedy, brings fast relief to the in- 
jury. It speeds the blood flow to the 
swelling to help carry off the conges- 
tion. Usually it relieves lameness and 
swelling in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and similar 
congestive troubles. It won't blister or re- 
move hair. A stand-by for 50 years, it’s 
used by many leading veterinarians. It 
costs only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times! At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


















Keep horse at work with 
ABSORBINE 


SANITATION COMES FIRST IN POULTRY HEALTH 


KILLS *~ 


COCCIDIA:GERMS /'4, 
WORM EGGS @ 









“Saupy 


~0-SAN | 


Millions of germs may 
be lurking in obscure 
corners, cracks and 
crevices of your brooder 
house, waiting to kill your chicks! “Clean- 
ing and scrubbing” alone won't always 
kill them. Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San, the 
powerful, pleasant disinfectant, kills com- 
mon disease germs, coccidia, worm eggs 
on proper contact! 

Won't harm chicks, growing birds or 
laying hens. You can spray brooder and 


laying houses, litter and equipment fre- 
quently . . . even while birds are in the 
house. Safe. Certain. Pleasant. Also good 
for any farm disinfecting job. 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, Iowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 





MAMA 
Doesn’t Love 


tite ELECrric FENCER 


_, S9EE YOUR PARMAK DEALER or 
Y WRITE FOR DEALER’S NAME 


- HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without BATTERY No 

headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used 

by thousands. At Optical Stores, or send today for free 

information and names of happy users in your vicinity. 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 

10 East 43rd St.. (Dept. FJ6) New York 17, WN. Y- 
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You have enjoyed such good service 
and long life from your AC Fuel Pump 
because of the quality that is built in, 
from design to finished pump. 


You willcontinuve that performance and 
quality if you insist on an AC when 


you needa new, or arebuilt,fuel pump. 


BUY WAR BONDS - BRING VICTORY QUICKER 












From sun-up to sun-down horses and 
mules are giving sweat-soaked hours to 
the vital job of raising food to win the 
war. Give these faithful soldiers of the 
plow the protection they need to keep 
the home plows turning. . the two-way 
protection of collar-pads that prevents 
sore shoulders and collar choke.* 


tapareol 


COLLAR PADS 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 





OR SPREAD ‘ON ROOSTS 
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| Morris, Ill. 


| across some 
| that were left in a farm house 


OPEN MEETING 
(Continued from page 12) 


but they would all be wasted, I decided. 

The mentalities of these people are on a 
par with Col. McCormick, and others, who 
are going about resurrecting the Republican 
party the wrong way. If a quick "bout face 
isn’t made there won’t be any Republican 


party. 


Mrs. J. Chally 


WASHINGTON AMAZES e e e Even 
though I live and farm in one of the richest 
and best agricultural counties in the nation, 
your “Goings-on in Washington” gives me 
better and more complete information than 
our local or Washington daily papers. 

R.F.D., Ljamsville, Md. Leo W. Dorr 


eee! recently came 
1941 and 1942 Farm Journals 
that I have 
purchased. I was amazed to find how accurate 
you were on the “Goings-on in Washington” 
how time completely revealed your fore- 
sight in questions of great magnitude. You 
sure must have very fine and well-informed 
personnel on your staff. 


G. Z. Hoser 


Frankly, our Washington stuff is rather 
super-duper.—Ed. 


New Kingston, Pa. 


' TWO PRESIDENTS e e e [ want to send 


you three quotations. 

“I know something of taxes. For three long 
years | have been going up and down this 
country preaching that Government—Federal 
and State, and local—costs too much. I shall 


| not stop that preaching.” 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, July, 1932 
“I accuse the present (Hoover) adminis- 
tration of being the greatest spending ad- 
ministration in all our history. One 
which has piled Bureau on Bureau, Commis- 
sion on Commission.” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Sept. 1932 | 
“The history of liberty is a history of the 


limitation of governmental power, not the | 


_MORE ON GREENBACKS e e e@ In 


| day when we will have constitutional money. 


| had to give up this tempting idea, because 
| jt found fiat paper money to be neither | 


increase of it. When we resist, therefore, the 
concentration of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruc- | 


Helps All Growers. 





tion of human liberties.” 
Woodrow Wilson 


Mrs. D. C. Ring 


Alamo, Texas 


answering the query why greenbacks backed 
by the same resources of our land as our 
bonds are (and which are looked on as a 
sound investment) (and which would saye 
the interest): you might say that if those 
who would have to administer the plan could 
be free from political domination the idea 
would be good. But we will never see the 


Great financial interests would scuttle it 
before such a plan ever had a fair chance 
to start it. 

Mass public stupidity and apathy does not | 
warrant anyone in sticking his neck out on | 
the matter. 

So let your answer given to Mr. Proehl 
[Open Meeting, March, page 12] stand, 
though it dodges the question and is quite 
beside the point. 
Rock Island, Hl. 

Reader Orr puts an unerring finger on | 
the argument against greenbacks—‘“pollit- | 
domination.” Civilization long ago 


Vernon A. Orr 


ical 


fool-proof nor crook-proof. Ed. 


Planet Jr. 


/ 





Uncle Sam needs more food! 
He must feed his fighters and 
workers . . . must help feed his 
Allies. American farmers are 
meeting this need. They'll pro- 
duce more in spite of shortage 
of labor and equipment ! 


Planet Jr. is doing what it can 
to help—is producing all the 
Planet Jr. Tractors and Equip- 
ment possible under war 
limitations. 


This famous line includes Gar- 
den Tractors and attachments 
along with specialized Planting, 
Fertilizing, and Tillage Tools. 
Whether you farm many acres 
ora small garden plot—by hand, 
horse, or tractor—Planet Jr. 
makes your job easier. Send for 
the Planet Jr. Tractor and Im- 
plement Catalogs. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3437 North 5th Street, Phila., 40, Pa. 


Planet Jr. 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 














| CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 


; BRAND 
NO. 57 FILE $] 


Available only 
from your dea 


|) THE CARBORUNDUM CO. 
Is Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








* FARMERS’ TRADING 































































































































Write for Free Book Today No obligation National Poul 
t 





Why meat worry? Grow squabs, ready 
to eat or sell in 23DAYS. Royal 
1 bd 44] * 99 saquabs sell at POULTRY TOPS, ; 
large profit. Write today for FREE BOOK war food ; 
starter, tow prices, easy directions, modern success ' 
j methods of money-making breeders in every state | 
~ RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 
GET READY for next winter’s demand Order Seymour 
. ° chicks for immediate deliver: Bi ~d, Buff, White Rocks 
My big Started Pullets are healthy, hand selected beauties that take the | Keds, Wyandottes, ‘Orpingtons $10.00. per 100; Pullets 
a ra $13.95; Cockerels $10.00 English White, Brown Leg 
drudgery, hard work, worry and heavy losses out of the chicken business. horns, Anconas $10.00 per 100; Pullets $18.95; Cock 
erels $3.45 Special Matings slightly higher Heavy 
: | Mixed $7.95; He: Mixed (no § ruarantee) $7.54 
You get the advantage of our 18 years a — , — Z few hundred — a | ieetted teeny cockarele S50; Lintt Mined 97,05; Bec 
? aan’ . . P 1ites or Keds ill go express anywhere, } onds $4.95 Less thar 100 lots add le per chick 
of trapnesting, pedigreeing and Progeny | 0"; : aig oe Pebage $1.00 books order, balance COD. We pay postage, guat 
t sl b 1 
“ 1 We hold can't ship by mail). June or July delivery. mane Sine aatkoane 
Control. e hold top egg laying contest | No brooding needed. Two months of eggs this Seymour Hatchery, Box 47C, Seymour, Indiana i 
records unequalled by other Eastern or | fall should pay for them. | BUY SALEM CHICKS NOW—Cash in next winter. Short ‘ 
-veanihgeepme nantes These 9,000 will be grabbed up quick. Order J | piles caveat parrete” Wut. "Whit hocke Rete 
yours at once. irst orders get the pick. I will wlottes, Orpingtons $10.00 per 100; Pullets $13.95 
A year ago thousands wanted our ‘*/4 Raised”’ include 5 extra with each 100 if all cash is sent horne,. ry a "$1 43 i veal is s13 _ te / 
: 4 or orns, neonas $10 > per 00 ullets $19.95 Coe | 
pullets and we couldn’t near fill the demand now. Otherwise send only 10° now, rest later $3.95. Superior yrade slightly higher. Lots of 
So tt " led 3b i t Idi : , | OF COD. I also have 16,000 “Partly Raised” 100, add te per chick—25-50, add 2c Heavy Mixed 
So this year we loade« srooder buildings and | pytlets (4 to 5 weeks old) at 1% the above i 45; Light, Mixed $s 95 tk eo mo scx guaran 
: $8.75; Seconds $3.75. § woks order, balance 
will soon have these houses ready to ship again} prices. Order direct but hurry as prices are | COD. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery 
but we still have 9,000 of these ‘‘'44 Raised’’ | subject to change without notice. Give name, __Salem_ Hatchery, Box 10C, Salem, Indiana 
pullets not spoken for. So while they last, you address, number, grade and breed wanted, also CARNEY CHICKS for immediate delivery Rocks, Reds, 
can have your choice of breed at 12 of the price | Express Station. Regular prices higher. Baby 310.00. wr i or news Loahe Lg es S10.45 ns 
CC = rite or rown ep norms, Anconas 140 
of a year ago. PRICES are Select 47c each | Chicks (most popular breeds and Hybrids) 5 4c | 100; Pullets $21.00 Cockerels $3.75; White, Buff Min 
(last year 95c) or Extra Select 55c¢ (last year | up. Catalog and pictures gladly sent on request. Fe gg a a DR ca A re go ee Es 
$1.10) or Super Quality 62c (last year $1.25).| Mrs. Jim: Moore. RUCKER’S IMPERIAL | Se 616.65. Tom Barron oe, a ee coe 0 
Ail are hand selected, beautifully feathered, well| BREEDING FARMS, 75 Rail St., Delphos, | Mating heavies 2c per chick more. Heavy Assorted or 
bred, fine quality. Your choice of Big White | Ohio or Dept. 15, Ottumwa, Iowa (shipments onan @ eee ge age Ry ey tie "Gu ran ‘ 
, Leghorns, White Romans, Lamonicas or | made from both farms). | © live delivery. Write for chick catalog and beautiful bi 
| Profit Record-Calendar Free 
Carney Hatchery, Box 14-¢ Shelbyville, Indi:z 
CONRAD CHICKS for immediate delivery at real D in 
prices Barred Whit« Buff Rocks, Keds, Wyandottes 7 
$10.00 per 100; Pullets $153.95 Cockere!l $10.00 
uciaiiiapemeniidiingndtinnte = English White Brown Leghorns, Black "Winavess $10.00 Mi 
per LOO Pullets $18.¢ Cockerels $3.45 AAA grad 
chicks slightly higher; Heavy Mixed $7.95; Assorted 
| ; fom Worlds Champion Heavy Cockerels $8.50; Heavy Mixed, no sex’ guarantec 
$7.50 Light Mixed 95: Seconds $4.95 Less thar 
] y Ss a ; — 100. add ic per chick. $1.00 books order, balance 
. . . ure C.O.D We pay postage, guarantee live delivery Order 
i From Winners Nat'l Egg Championships ad! ze . Satan direct’ today. Conrad’s’ Jackson County Hatchery, Box 
H Over 2.000 Pedigreed 300-357 egg males in our whan I ss nad ade cient 
H : Bred 18 for Hi a a eer 
f 1944 Matings to INSURE YOU MORE EGGS we, you MORE PROFITS. “All trom | ! ORDER NOW—save on Dubois chicks for immediate de 
GREATER PROFITS. Compare our Blood- Bicodtested As Approved breeders. | ‘> aie be cen chy ye “ ks ee ee ‘ar P = - 
tested-Approved Breeding and low prices STRAIGHT ater AAA Quality seas” - tga Pullets t Leghorns ‘Anconan 39.05 aoe 100 Pullets $18 "03! Cock 
IMMEDIATE-FUTURE DELIVERY Wh.. 8 ~~ ‘ P erels $3.95. Heavy Mixed $8.95; Assorted Mixed $2.4 
STANDARD QUALITY—Price per 100 $" 7190 | m4) Reds, Wyandottes, $690 $4290 \ atined Cacherets, (henvy) 61.05; Meow Mined ino sux 
$.c Big Type English Leghorns Orpingtons guarantee “ae . SECONGH Fs des no srade uCcKS 
Ilec per chick higher Less than 100 le more Les 
. a “ Big Snatich joes . than 50 2c more $1.00 Books order—balance C.O.D We 
ae or Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, $940 $] 340 } Brow : $690 $] 540 . pay postage Guarantee live delivery. Write for catalog a 
' uff Orpingtons horns, wt. te ned, Deauthtus Profit-Record Calendar Free. Dubois County ; 
Heavy Ass’td $7.40. Lt. Ass’td $5.40 Heavy Mixed $5.90-100 Light Mixed $4.40-100 A I i i Nn = He 
Hy. Ass’td Cockerels $7.40. _ Ass'td Cockerels $3.00 pos user Special Mating add isc per chick. All DAVIS CHICKS for immediate delivery Barred, White 
chicks shipped plus postage 2-88 por 180 Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $10,00—100 
For Special gos 4 Mating add 1! per chick. Cash with order with order. 100°. Live Delivery. FREE Ca Pullets $13.05; Cockerels 10.00 White or Brown Leg 
; postpaid. COD Shipments FOB. $1.00 per 100 deposit. 100% Live ; Ol 
Delivery. FREE Catalog. MISSOURI POULTRY YARDS mje ‘White Se” wean ae oe Lit 
. . 5 lite inorcas $10.05 OOo; rullet $22.00 ° 
Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 605-F, Sedalia, Mo. Box 546 Holden, Mo. Cockerels. $4.75; Heavy Mixed $9.45; Seconds $3.75 Am 
| AAA Grade l¥ec per chick more We pay pustare-—uar 
| antee live auittcrs Write for chick catalog, als highly 
i | recommended book on management, Free sf tes 
| $1 00 D ] sco U % T Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17-C. Ramsey, Indiana fan 
i HONEST TO GOODNESS exe jing at sensible prices cul 
} | . - Lone Elm US Approved Pu im Test ed Chicks from Fe 
HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE i $1.00 discount per 100 ff | tarnest™ pedicree ROP breeding.” ramous ‘Coombs-Rat ai 
co . } ron strain, 204-287 eg cord White Leghorns Danis! 
| if order is placed 30 days | Brown Leghorns, Holtzapp le White Rocks, Bishop Barred i FRI 
| Ke 2 |} Rocks, Temple Keds, Taylor Wyandottes, Jersey Giants : ern 
Order Chicks NOW at Reduced Prices | in advance of shipment. gh ak Fy “ 
Save Money on Ohio U.S. Approved. quality Rule : ame ; - for illustrated catalog, low prices. 5 ; ° 
Send ue fer new for pr omni pt ere eo reed i! Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks in 20 Lone Elm Hatcheries, Box 1537 Nokomis. Tllinois ne 
y Sivablley guarsntens 8 Arcelie * Grenie a c deems pees ot = 
We hateh all summer and fall and ship C.0.D varieties sexed or non-sexed - CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U. S. Approved Pullorum Cor — 
7] 10 40K 60K - . _ . trolled Thousands weekly From one of America’s oldest 
Wh. & Br. Legs: Anconas 6.00 11.50 46.00 66.00 50,000 hatched daily —100% alive established hatcheries, 38 years breeding experience to 
= ee a Orps. 6.50 12.50 50.00 72.00 ° l 5) 4 help you get production needed now Why not play safe 
c Wh. inorcas 6.50 12.50 50.00 72.00 ¢ ar: >, « P with your investment and give us a trial order now? 
emes cs 12.50 50.00 72.00 arriva guaranteed. Postpaid. Send Rocks, Reds Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Big English-type 
rv. 7.5 14.00 56.00 $1.00 | ‘ 2 Leghorns and other = profitmaki: breeds. Get free 
7 ge HICKS swe i Light and Hea } for prices. Catalog, 14 day protection guar: antec ee , 
1 4c addition Gold Mating slig } — ove © 77 s ana 
Pile aac carat Dede trun hw advzrtmemens "| | WAVES BROS. HATCHERY ed (pe ee Ee ee 
Pi " This free book 
GOLDEN RULE “HATCHERY, Box 10, Bucyrus. oO. | ee - “ Seat reveals successful profitable poultry raising secrets prac 
aa oa bp tena ane Soar nega ; | r) ticed for years by Harry M. Lamon, International author 
, -y ity—explains methods, tells how hundreds were helped & 
THOMPSON S HELM S kgq-line CHICKS greater income Help yourself and your Government now! 
Learn at home quickly, easily, at low cost Get facts 
| 
| 

















WHITE ROCKS IMPROVED With 200-332 E99 
R.O.P. SIRES FOR YEAR CHICKS try Institute, _Dept._ 60-18 Adams Center New York 
. . Helm's Chicks make wonderful fer LIMITED TIME White Leghorns, $8.45. Pullets, $12.50 
This is my 43rd laying pullets. They're from | tumediote 3 to 4 week started White Leghorn Pullets, 920.9 
7 a: - 7 . } ocks tods, netons andottes $x. 4 -ullets —~ 
year breeding White vitamin-fed, 1 Ss Approved Deliver $11.80. Heavy aaaarted, $6.95. Surplus Assorted, $3.95 NOT 
Rocks only one breeders Improved for years y Special grades higher. Free cataloy gives our FOB terms press 
° with direct breeding of famous yruarantees, etc Send Money Order return 
breed all of those | trapnest strains. Four world records, U.S Reasonable Thompson Hatchery. Springfield, Missour = 
years and now have Egg Contests. Leading breeds. Sexed Prices BIG. (REDUCTION in prices how on Chicks of “Dustin ENG 
: | Chicks. U. 8. Pullorum ‘Tested. Write: tion’’ for ndiana Approved, Pullorum-Tested flocks t 
one of the most profitable breeds of poultry in | Get set to produce eggs and meat needed next winter — 
| ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 26, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS | Make extra profits with these biz, ‘husky, better. bred PuPi 
- 7 Pictu 


high producing chicks Free guide and catalog helps you 
raise better pullets or broilers Write today 


the country. To have gained in popularity for so 
many years you know they had to be good. 


BARRED Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 14 « Albany. Ina SPOF 
Steck. Exgs and Chicks for Sale. Catalog Free. | | ON RKS fgocks STOUFFER'S CHICKS. ILO > ised wp to 840 one om Comt 
| Ss oo ver 2ullorum tested Customers re 








J. T. THOMPSON, BOX F), HOPE, INDIANA records 


port big ES Get complete prices on sexed and 
I | 
book sent Free 7A0Ww 


sexed ic peal Heavy Assorted $7.95 Leghorn Cockerels ers 
$1.05 Collee Live Arrival Guaranteed 
Sadic Stouffer Ha utchery, Waddayis Grove, Tllinoi 
AAA St t d P il t —3to4 | sOE PARKS & SONS, ALTOONA, PA. BWD tested. Illustrated poultry 
ar e u e s Weeks 95 } prices. Prompt shipment. Big discounts now 
It din the} 1 er on a Nabob Poultry Company, Box 60, Gambier, Ohi 
‘ ' » best. rer 2: “= 
pays vo buy wie pander ss | CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a ye 
ular breeds. Bargain prices. Send cash $ A guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs 
sdiate Delive Catal ticks. Demand Avenarjus Carbolineum with artfow 
ol full. —— din : elivery f BEaIOS PER guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks mark. Free folder—when writing include dealer’s name 
FREE. e brood thousands of Start- not true to breed. No need to take chances. zarbolineum Company, Dept. 4A, Milwaukee, Wis 
SCHL CHT MAN’ s u. s. Approved, “Pullorum Pested 
s or 


ed Pullets weekly. Cockerels $2.95 You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
represcated Male or pullet chicks furnish Chicks. Per 100 Prepaid; Lexhorns, Rock Reds 
pingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas $9.90 Assorted 


BUSH Hatchery, 551 -F, Clinton, Mo. ° Low prices. All GAIN PRicts & CHICK MANUAL F eer Free Catalog Explaining two-week replacement scuarant 
BUTLE Schlichtman Hatchery Appleton City, Me 





ONE BREED ONLY. Specialists since 
1889. WORLD'S OLDEST STRAIN. 
Pedigreed breeding under U.S. R. 0. P 
Chicks, Eggs and stock. Catalog free 







LOOK! 67 VARIETIES! 40 pure breeds. #8 putstianch 
tri 


livbrids, odd breeds, rare breeds Superior ey ins 





















































ving pla BARGA 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY. Box 606. mo. 
WHITE ORDER FROM THESE PRICES White Rocks, $8.0 per 
100 non-sexed Decatur Special Assorted $34.80 No sex 
LEGHORNS | “AAA” bed OTH CHICKS | ee Oe oe ee 
| Prompt service. Many other varieties on 

HANSON 300-ZOG FOUNDATION STOCK PULLETS TCHED THE | ‘catur Chick Company. P.O. Hox a 
lly Approved, Bloodtested 5 95 ; WRITE FOR BROWERS BIG ~ FREE POULTRY Equ meat 
Livability Cuara i Promp Sue Li For MORE EGGS and GREATER hae wND Cataloz and Guide Filled with poultry information 
Tallies A ° paar Direct — — Me eee our big money making strains. From one of Ameri- World's Larxest Line normally over 475 items. Low 

Hee a Thee as Lene Per 100 - Postpaid SE XED ca's finest poultry breeding institutions | Prices. Brower Mfg. Co.. Dept. 3-67, Quincy, Mlinoi 
FARMS CHICKS $1 per 100 books order. FREE CATALOG 5 | ATZ’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS have served Victoriously 
a } since 1919 Our leadings meat breed, White Rock leud- 
4 ORTNER Clinton, Mo. $795 Prim BOOTH FARMS, Box 765-F, nnn . sine ing ex breed Blue Andalusian 
Box A-600 7 rite Atz’ Hatchery, Milltow Drvedianne 
1 . 5% EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT 21 chred varietic PEAF we, vou A nee r 
| SrECIALIZED /PROQUCERS, oF Pecwed | Ris, Ha DUNT ai naisowet Sanetes | PERFOWL: VORQWAMAS, DUCKS, GEESE, icy: vp 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS LEGHORNS ‘Wayne Hatcher Wayne ¢ titi | seaso Stump. Hugo Putnam, Kock Isiand \ 
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LIVE STOCK AND SUPPLIES 


WANT BIGGER PACKER CHECKS? 





——aHlittItNren’ 

end tor our FREE illustrated booklet “Farm 
ecurity With Shorthorns” that tellshow Shorthorns 
respond to greater war 
time demands for more 
meat and muk. UT'’S 
PROFITABLE AND 
PATRIOTIC TO 
BREED SHORT- 
HORNS. Write for 
list of members, thou 
bee pes sands all over America 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Dept. L. 307, Union Stock Yards. Chicago 





Nhorthorns are greatest mortgage 
i/ways 2 sources of pro- 


‘rime beef and an abund- 


Write 





)ficial as well as ‘‘on the farm”’ rec- 
rds under average fagm conditions 
that Milking Shorthorns are 

t all-round breed! Produce 4% 

k and have greatest salvage value 
milk breeds! Get the facts 
—FRE E! No obligation—Write today. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Dept. FJ-5, 7 Dexter Park, Chicago, lll. 


HIGHEST TRADE-IN VALUE 


In the end, most cows are sold 
y the pound. Why not keep 
Holsteins? They are the heavi 
producers during active years 
7 hey sell for most when done. Write 
for literature. Box 1010, Holstein- 
Friesian Association, Battieboro, Vermont. 




















Help National Defense by producing “meat ia a your book ved 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 


Old and Young can ow it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 
Literature to Dept. 
American Rabbit and Cavy, Teton Ass'n. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


COMBINES BULL HALTER AND CONTROLLER. Makes any 


rurn him out with complete = safety. Stops 
fence vat ers Money-back guarantee rite for cir- 
ilar Russell Mfg. Co., Dept 27. Platteville, Wise 








FAMOUS 0.1.C. HOGS._ Write for circular. 
o. ¢ Tr “€ 


m, Goshen, Ind 





Bang 8 Abortion and gov- 


FREE! ( nplete information _ 
t licensed vaccine, Strain 19, Kansas City Vaccine 
( Dept 10 Kansas City 15, Mo Oesterhaus 
Oo. t. C. CHESTER White Boars, Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs, 
ki prolific. Grow your meat. 
Fred Ruebush. Sciota, Illinois 





een FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
MONEY IN ANGORA WooL 


Pays $8.50 tb. Raised Anywhere. 4 
cash crops yearly per rabbit; steady checks. Illus- 
trated catalo ue with wool samples 10c 

CLAY FARMS, 12 JAMIESON RD., Spokane, Wash. 





RAISE tongs PROFITABLE ANGORA RABBITS. Wool 
$8.5 , tony markets. Send 25c for Literature, 
Instructions. Price White’s Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 


S—RAISE GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS—S. Low cost. 
Large profit Fascinating Hobby Full details in free il- 
lustrated folder. Willow Brook Farm, KS, Sellersville, Pa. 


DOGS 


ee EOeOEOeOeee ee == see _ ee eee 
Unteas other wise stated, buyer of trained hunting dogs pays ez- 
both ways on dogs returned for refund of purchase price, and 
nuat be made within wer iod specified 


SaL.tsee or on hae PU PIES. 

xed on Approval. 10c for Picture 
tie Hugh Chestnut, Chanu 
PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? Books colored 
picture descriptions 108 recognized breeds, 35c 

Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y 

Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable 








Best Fa arm, and Watch 
i Descrip- 
ansas. 











SPORTSMEN: 200 
ombination Hunters, 











List Free Ramsey Creek Ke nels, Ramsey, Illinois 
GENUINE ENOLISH SHE Guaranteed hee!- 
ling Training instructions. (Year's trial.) 
Males fe ales, spayed females 
Runft's Shepherd Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
FARMS 
FARMS, RANCHES, Iarze and small; favorable prices, 
tern jood locations, fine opportunities for security and 
rofit Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, Minne- 
Sota, low Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missour Free descriptions and price lists. 
Write R. W. Reynolds. Milwaukee Railroad, 





Union Station, Chicago, Illinois. 
FARM CATALOG MAILED FREE. 











~ Hundreds of “Bargains 


New Y« Connecticut, New Jersey and 21 other states 
Maine “> Fla we st to Texas, California and Oregon. 
Strout Realty, 255-FB, 4th wee . New York 10, N. ¥ 


Opportunities in 


FARM LAND Ls STOCK RANCHES. 
f f Dakotas, Minnesota, 





Oregon, Idaho, Montana, s 
ey information write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 628, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. Good 


and at low prices with terms. Sell to White race only. 
Ask for descriptive book without obligation. 





Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 894 R. A. Long Build- 
J ansas City 
GOOD FARM SAbGAIS Washington, Minnesota, Montana, 
Idaho, Orexon, North Dakota. Dependable crops, favorable 
cliinate Write for literature, lists describing typical 
farms pecify which state 
J. W. Haw, 40 Northern "Pacifie Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


40 ACRES Near White River; unimproved poultry land: 
$190; § wn, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 


Hut bard 236 Grossman Bldag., Kansas City, Kan 





“_ RICES 





4 WEEK OLD WHITE 
LEGHORN PULLETS 





The eau in the 
be a shortage in egg and 
mediate delivery hundreds 


Under ordinary weather conditions, 4 week old 

} delivered after 1st, can be successfully 
raised without artificial heat. There is a big advan- 
tage in taking delivery in June or July—you save 
work, time and feed. 

I am expecting the egg and feed ratio to be far 
more favorable to you from November on than it 
has been in the past year because along about 
then the tremendous hen population built up by 
last year’s unprecedented hatchery production 
will largely be liquidated and the comparatively 









great demand for 4 week old White Pullets for June 
Ser ee ee ant Geren for 6 wach ct eatets I at i. 
arket has now largely cleared and we are ——— what appears will 
We anticipated this shortage and now bave avait ailable for im- 
of thousands of our high quality 4 week old started 






DELIVERY if you order at once. 


small production in 1944 will be hard put to take 
care of the tremendous demand for eggs from 
then on. By purchasing your flock in Juneor July 
of this year in the form of 4 week old pullets from 
us, you are able to get them at the age you want 
them and will make more money on them than 
you would have could you have purchased them 
“— other peoweus — 


earnestly solicit } pak pe Promise you 
prope gerre ot gh aly 4 we Wht ee 
—.. OKEE L. RICE, 





RICE’S SPECIALIZED 
BROILERS $ 95 


Grow fast — 2 Ibs. in 8 to 
10 weeks. Tender, juicy 
birds that bring top 100 
prices. Send cash in full. F.0.B. Sedalia 


4 WEEK OLD WHITE 
LEGHORN PULLETS 


Rice’s BEST and only quality. Bred 
for high livability, disease resistance, 
and egg-laying qualities. 


30%: 


B. Sedalia 








RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 110, Sedalia, Mo. 

















SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


SEND NO MONEY—PAY ON ARRIVAL—Certified planis, 
Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, oy 
Cauliflower Broccoli, 200, $1.00; 500, $1 : 700, 


Sweet Potatoes, $3.50 per ‘etiana: 
wanted, mosspacked 
Jacksonville, Texas 


$2.00 
leading 


1,000, $2.50; 
varieties, mixed any way 
Texas Plant Farms, 


PLANT ASSORTMENT—200 Certified Frostproof Cabbage, 
200 Onions, 200 Tomatoes, 25 Peppers, 25 Broccoli, or 
Eggplants, Brussels Sprouts, All $2.00 Postpaid Express 
Collect $2.50 per 1000 Mosspacked. Prompt Shipment, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Jacksonville Texas. 


Plant Co., Jacksonville, 





CERTIFIED PLANTS, PAY POSTMAN —Frostproof Cabbare, 
Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplant, Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
200, $1.00; 500 50; 700, $2.00 1,000, $2.50 
Sweet Potatoes $3.50 per thousand; leading varieties, 
mixed as wanted, mosspackec 

ast Texas Plant Co., 
TOMATO ro. PLANTS, Rutgers, seurgio © 
Baltimore $2.00-thousand. Cabbag c 
Early Jersey and Flat Dutch $2 ‘00- thousand Pepper, 
California Wonder 40c-100 or $3.00-thousand. Hungarian 
Wax, Hot Pepper, same price Satisfaction guaranteed 

Quitman Plant Company, Quitman, Georgia. 

SEND NO MONEY PAY POSTMAN. CERTIFIED Frost 
proof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper. Any variety. 
Moss Packed Mixed as wanted. 100-$0.75; 200-$1.00; 





Ponta, Texas 











Pritchard and 
rleston Wakefield, 














300-$1.25: 500-$1.50; 700-$2.00; 1000-$2.50; 6000- 
$10.00 Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Nancy Halls, Portoricans 
Strong, vigorous, well rooted. Shipped promptly. 500- 
$1.50, 1000-8$2.75, 2000 up $2.50 per 1000 Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Franks Plant Farms, Gleason, Tenn 





SIZE TOMATO PLANTS— Marglobe Stone 


BLOOMING ; 
Pritchard. 500—8$3.00; 1,000 up 


Rutgers ew Best 
$5.00 per 1,00 
Turner County Plant Farm, 


Rebecca, Ga. 





TOMATO PLANTS: —~—.— arge —o _ field grown 
Margiobes, Baltimores Bri ak-O- days. 50 thousand 


Fresh ouvum and satis- 

Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga 

Leading varieties. Prepaid 500 
Caulifiower, 106 atta 500, 

$1.25 List tre 

J. Myers, As 

including Beautiful Day 


5000, 2.00 Roots menue 


faction guaranteed. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 
$1.80 1000, $3.00 
$4.50. Aster mixed 100, 








Ohio 





PINK TONED IRIS, five varieties, 





Dream, thirty cents. —- labeled and postpaid Iris News 
“re : B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y 
YAM—Sweet Potato Plants. 300-$1.00, 500-$1.50, 1000- 
$2.75 Prompt shipment, safe arrival guaranteed. 

Smith Plant Farms, Gleason, Tennessee 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED to re-write ideas in newspapers, 


magazines, and books. Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break 
into’’ fascinating writing field. May bring roe = to 
$5.00 per hour spare time Experience unnec snd A 
Write today for Free details. No obligation card 





will do. Comfort Writer's Service, 210-E South Seventh 
St. : 


2, St. Louis, Mo. — 
ELECTRIC FENCE far superior, 

Quickly pays for itself. We i 
Dealers Wanted Interna- 
Chicago 1 





INTERNATIONAL 
effective and reliable. 
all makes of electric fencers. 
tional Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren St., 


TRACTOR PARTS, NEW AND USED, all makes, tremendous 
avings, write for free catalog. 
Burlington Tractor Wrecking Company, Burlington, 
FREE BARN ANS. Best ways to build or remodel your 
farm buildings. Send for a 
Louden, | Fd. 140, Fairfield, 

FREE 1944 tractor paris catalogue; 
. Satisfaction guaranteed 

¥ C »., Dept. J-64, Boone, 
iDe’’— 10071 mechanical 
advises on patenting, 
Tribune Bidg., New Y 








Iowa 











Iowa 








WRITE FOR BiG, FF 
tremendous savings 
Central Tractor _Wrecking Co. 





Iowa 
“INVENTORS’ Gu 
‘Record of Invention’’ free; 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, 


INVENTORS: —HAVE YOU a sound, practical “invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Insti- 
tute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. 
PATENTS. SECURED. Low Cost, Reasonable terms. 300k 
and advice free F. Randolph, Recisteres Patent ater 

ney, Dept 371, Wasktammen I 
K SALE, new and used book bargains. Free catalog, 
500 titles Novels, westerns, mysteries, non-fiction 
‘American Lending Library, Dept. FJ, College Point, - © 
25-30 inch Mellow Ten- 


mov ements, 
selling 




















TOBACCO. Good, Natural leaf. 
nessee redleaf. Chewing, 10 ,ounds $3.00, Smoking 
$2.50. Farmers Pool, Dresden, Tennessee. 





EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and self-instruction books, 
slightly used. Sold. ented. Exchanged Subjects 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cas ised courses. 

plete details and 84-page “iitus rated bargain catalog 
Write. Ne son Co. ‘Dent 232. Chicago. 
BE AN AUCTIONEE N pleasant, profitable cupation 
Send for free catal« and how to receive Home “te | 
Course Fred Reppe | Se hool of Auctioneering, Box 11 
Decatur, Indiana 

DO YOU LIKE _woRsEs? learn to break colts; gait show 
horses; teact ‘irceus tricks; train st-ck horses Become 
expert “book free. Write 

Animal Lovers Inc., Bx, F-1il, 








-~ 

















Tarzana, Calif 





POULTRY AND SUPPLIES 


WHILE THEY LAST—thousands weekly. 
gives prices, FOB terms, guarantees, etc 
300-egg breeders Ds Leghorns, Anconas, 





Fre catalog 
Blooute sted 
Minorcas, 


$8.40. Pullets $12.45. 3 to 4 week Started White Lex- 
horn Pullets $26 + } Rocks, Red, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, $8.40 Pulte _* $11.80 Heavy assorted $6.95. 
Surplus cockerels $3.¢€ Prices 100 up Send money- 
order Squarede +1 rater ry, Springfield, Missouri 








Saomeere CHICKS BRED 25 years. Make bkxtra Profitable 
layer Quick Maturing broilers Immediate Delivery 
Per 100 Prepaid. Big type White Leghorns $6.95. Barred 












White ee Reds, yandoties, Orpingtons, Leg-Rox 
$6.95. Free Catalog 

iv fith’s Hatchery. Box a Fulton Missouri 
STOUFFER'S FAMOUS CHICKS. Ss proved 
mediate delivery Prepaid ee, white so white 
Leghorns, $10.45 per 100; Brown ahaa Reds, 
Orpingtons, $11.90 N. H Reds, Giants, $13.90; heavy 


Leghorn cockerels, $1.95 
Lena, Illinois. 


seconds, $4.95 


St vuffer’s "Hatchery, 


PHOTO FINISHING 


GOOD NEWS CAMERA FANS! Now—Ray's can again in- 
clude Free Enlargements. Any & exposure roll developed 
and printed—including a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (exclusive 
with Ray's) Enlargement—or 2 Raytone Prints of 
good negative 25« *re- war quality and price 
since 1920 Free Booklet, ‘‘How to take good pictures. 


Just clip ad 
Ray's Photo Service, 25-F, Ray Bidg.. LaCrosse, Wis 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each—louble 
size prints Sc each. Rolls developed and 8 double size 
prints or 8&8 regular size and one poeceaonst oil colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service tackage t Finishers, Minneapolis, Minn 
Address pac age to ceuai 0 if you want double size prints. 


NO DELAY! TURES RETURNE IMMEDIATELY. 
Eight Exposure poll developed with Two prints each 
negative, or one enlargement each only 25¢ coin. Send 
Today, or write For Free Film Mailers—Premium 


mixed, $8.90 





























etc 
Moen Photo Serv ice, 433 Moe 
63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR ; 8 ex 
el-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or 
Miniatures enlarged 
Syncrosnap Process, Box t37A, Utica, N. Y 
TWO SETS OF “DECKLEDGE PRINTS’ with every roll 
fiinished—25c. Very finest quality. Deckledge reprints 2c 
each. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. tt , 
SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this Ad and Two choice 
negatives for samples deckled snaps in free photo album 
Low Price list and film mailers on return. Include 3c 
stamp. Artisto Studios, Box 119-H, Rockford, Ilin 


YOUR CHOICE! 16 regular size prints or & double 
prints (nearly posteard size) pooure rolis or 
negatives—25c (Trial Offer). Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 35: ser, "C Sovetana, Ohio. 
FREE! Send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En- 
largement (Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling prints, 2 
Hollywood enlargements from roll or negatives 2! 

ifetone Studios, Dept. 632, Des Moines, Iowa. 
EVERY CTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: & sparkling deck- 
ledge Enlargements and roll developed 25c coin; 116 size 
or smaller; enlarge reprints 3c. 
hoto, Box 791-B, 





sidg. I 





po ure ro 
‘premium 





. Pan- 
coupon. 















Enlarge Ph Boston, Mass. 
DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 High- 
gloss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, 25c 8 by 10” 


colored enlargement. 
Camera-Snaps, Box A-977. Oshkosh. Wisconsin 
FREE! Hesi snapshot on attractive Photo Button | with 16 
prints each roll, my mover 
Novel-Ad © ompany, A-3327 North Ave.. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. + ye Tliant Fadeproof. Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight service 
Young Photo Service 1-C. Albany, N yy. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PF picture on roll 25c. 
Twenty-three years of satisfied customers. Quick service. 
Lens Photos, Dept. X3 janes: Wis. 
VYOUW Favorite kodak pictures enlarged, size 5x7, 10¢; 
Three for quarter, coin. Sen est negatives (film) today. 
Address Geppert Studi _Dept. 7 71. Des Moines. _ 
QUICK PHOTO SERVICE. Low Prices, Guaranteed 
Roll developed with 8 prints and two enlargements, 
16 prints Se Bargain reprints; send for quantity price 
list Finerfotos, Drawer L-#98. Minneapolis. Minn 
ee ENL LARGEME NT from each picture on roll 
‘ut Rate Photos, Dept. K4. Janesville, Wis 


























AGENTS WANTED . 


WANT PLEASANT OUTDOOR WORK in a business of 
your own? Good profits selling over 200 widely adver 
tised Rawleigh home farm necessities Pays better than 
most occupations Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years 





Products-equipment on credit No experience 
to start each you how Write today for full 
particulars. Rawleich Co... Dept. F-145-FIN. Freeport 





friends exquisite 81 All Occa 
sion Greeting Card Assortment—request samples on ap 
proval Birthday, Baby C ongratulation, Gift Wrapping, 
Servicemen’ other assortments up Up w 100% 
F ples personal sta ery Special Offer 
Card Co Dept. M-#3. Elmira. N. ¥ 


EXTRA MONEY selling 












6" cieans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
soap. Selis 25c. Big profit. anmere ree. 
Resco, 100-F Irving Park, Chicago. 


BUSINESS BOOMING! Men, women die ribute our 
tial nursery products. Full or part tim ‘arn $25 to "$100 
weekly commissions. Chase Brothers, y Rf New 








aie 


. TODAY AND 
TOMORROW! 


PRODUCTION 
AND PROFITS 





In a milk-hungry world at war, 
production is the all-important 
consideration .. . and rightly so, 
for more milk means more food 


for freedom! 


But, tomorrow, in a world at 
peace, the problem will be one of 
making this increased production 
profitable. After the war, the Ice 
Cream Industry will do its part 
by taking a larger share of this 
increased production of milk and 
milk products. The favorable mar- 
ket being created today, will help 
assure a greater peacetime de- 
mand for Ice Cream... it pro- 
vides a constant market at fair 


prices to the dairy farmer. 


Produce More Milk--More Dollars Per Acre 


Grow more _lie- Keep as many 
wume hay, pas- cows as feed and 






Barr Building 


turage and grain. 


Fertilize to in- 
crease quantity 
and = quality ad 
feed. 


Feed to avoid sum- 
mer milk slump. 


Feed cows liber- 
ally during their 
dry period. 





labor permit. 


Market the whole 
milk whenever 
possible 


Produce good- 
quality milk and 
avoid waste. 


Breed fur better 
herd replace- 
ments 


Washington, D.C 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
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“This model has the zipper in the bot- 
tom—you know, that’s where everything 
usually is when you want it.” 


Wide and Fresh—Binks—“Why doves Bill 
call his wife an Amazon? She’s just a little 
thing.” 
SkINKS—“Well, I always supposed it was 
because she is uncommonly wide at the 
mouth.” 


Goes On Forever—Wuite—‘What’s your 
son going to be when he passes his final ex- 
aminations and graduates.” 
Biack—“An old, old man.” 


More Below-—-So.virr—So that’s the 
ocean! It sure is a lot of water.” 

Seconp G.I.—‘“Listen, Bud, what you see is 
only the top layer.” 


Black by Berth—DimcHurcH—“You have 
an ordinary black eye, and you try to tell 
me it’s a birth-mark?” 

Buncwit—“I’m not kidding; I got it trying 
to climb into the wrong Pullman berth by 
mistake.” 





FAKM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE « June, 1944 





ln 2 Ait hei teh Sern oe 


E NON-SENSOR 


SMEG Pmt ited eek. Box VE Pee ee PE LE 


Gave ’em an Idea—Rurus—“That was very 
nice of all those friends to call on Bill while 
his wife was in the hospital.” 
Goorus-—“You don’t understand; Bill’s wife 
was kicked by a mule, and most of the cal! 
ers wanted to know if Bill would sell the 
mule.” 
Editor Leaves Town: 
Daresay It Can 

From Vernon Co. (Wis.) Censor: 

“Worship service at 11. The Junior choir 
will sin. Theme: It Can Happen Here.” 


Britons Never Will Be Slaves 
From Bradford (Eng.) Journal: 
“One ingenious salvage officer at Ashford 
Kent, has about 1,000 school children work- 






$s 
BROWNS Fisninie 7 
LOOGE dl | 





, =S <= 
“Don’t let it fool you—Brown owns the 


lake, and claims the fish are so big that’s 
the only way you can land ’em.” 


ing for him. He has persuaded them they 
are all clogs in the wheels of production.” 


Mixed Company 
From Merrill (Mich.) Monitor: 

“Miss Helen entertained a ueAn,7 shdrlu 
cmfwp shrdlu pu pu group Wednesday eve- 
ning at her home for the pleasure of Miss 
Geraldine Ling and Miss Ruth Balesky.” 





“No, not exactly— it’s just that they report for induction tomorrow.” 
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Both at home and abroad, highways are 
indispensable wartime transport lines 







i ody tislo 
“ G e 3 


the WO rl ( 0 ver RUSSIA BOUND. A million tons of lend-lease ARMING ALASKA. A fleet of intercity buses 





materials, many of them made in plants has been placed in operation by the North 
served by intercity buses, roll over this west Service Command—moving man- 
Iranian route towards the Russian front power over the Alaskan Military Highway. 


On strategic highways all over the world, Amer- 
ican men and materials forge up to the fighting 
fronts. And tied into this movement of American 
might on far-off highways are the day and night 
activities of intercity buses on highways here at 
home— moving the manpower that makes up war- 





power. 
Moving manpower is a specialized job of the 
oS I ath P ' J ’ ‘ ROAD TO CHINA. The Lledo highway will DELIVER TO DARWIN. Over this newhighway 
motor bus lin es. A nd they are pe rforming this carry fighting men and materials to China in far-oway Australia, manpower and ma- 
‘ ¢ —aonother line of supply linked with the terials move up to Darwin day and night 
movement of manpower back home. —a vital factor in our Pacific advance 


job ona scale that surpasses all records in his- 
tory—carrying more than 950 million war-busy 
passengers in 1943! Buses Convert Manpower Into Warpower 

And this has been accomplished in the 
face of restrictions on highway speeds, a 
scarcity of replacement parts, and a critical 
shortage of materials that prevented the 
manufacture of any new intercity buses 


Carrying thousands of workers to war plants, the great majority of 
inductees to induction centers, and needed help to farmers, buses 
daily help swell the stream of men and supplies now surging to 
the attack on every front. With but 26% more buses in use than in 


last year. 1941, the nation’s intercity bus lines transported 145% more 


With all the resources at their command, 
the bus lines are keeping the highways at person in the United States — more than half of all passengers who 
use any type of public carrier for intercity travel. 


passengers in 1943—the equivalent of seven trips each for every 


work for victory! 


MOTOR BUS LINES OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











« 

y Recen rLY a high govern- 
' ment official stated...**’ There 
isn’t one chance in a million 


of America going hungry.” 


Why? Because the two 
things on which this nation 
relies for food — farmers to 
grow it, railroads to move it 
—are coming through, war 
or no war. 

Sure, a lot of fine husky farm 
lads have gone to fighting 
fronts —but their Dads are 
out there harvesting one of 
the largest crops ever to 
come to market. 

Yes. the railroads are shoul- 
dering the greatest war load 
in history —but they’re also 
mobilizing the cars to move 
those crops... and at low 


pre-war freight rates! 


ay 
Nation Bs tices ra 


% 45 600 in the Armed Forces 


C1 have given their lives for their country 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 














